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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION— 
Elwood Street, Secretary, 1105 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. Furnishes 
information and advises on establishment and development of community 
eouncils, councils of social agencies, and financial and social federations. 
Exchanges material and information among its members. Trains execu- 
tives for community organization. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKERS— 
Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. Emerson sec’y.; 
National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ization to promote development of social work in hospitals and dispen- 
saries. Annual meeting with National Conference of Social Work. 


\ 

AMERICAN- ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. An- 
drews, sec’y.; 131 E. 23rd St., New York. Wor public employment offices; 
industrial safety and health; workmen’s compensation, health insurance; 
one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMERI- 
CAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTAL- 
ITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; maternal 
nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre-school age 
and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strengthen- 
ing Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and commercial 
organizations; and for training men in the profession of community 
leadership. Address our nearest oflice— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. ¥ 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. Cooper, 
sec’y., Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for bet- 
terment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. Pub- 
lishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains all- 
the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency and 
crime. Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country available 
free of charge through central office. Annual proceedings published. 
'-Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921. Membership, includ- 
ing proceedings, $5. C. B. Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, Gen. Secy., 135 E. 
usest..) NN. Xe C. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—Wm. D. 
Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. Leaflets 
free. P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Membership (entitles to 
Review and other publications), $1. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank J. 
Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate knowl- 
edge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Pub- 
lications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th St., 
New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of prosti- 
tution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
‘Annual membership dues, $2.00. Memberships include quarterly maga- 
zine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Director. 
. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 

_the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods 
of interesting children in the forming of health habits; to publish and 
distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health workers and health 
literature for children; to advise in organization of local child health 


programme. 
J 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED) —1 - Madison Ave., New York. 
Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities employ 
their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in organizing the 
work, in planning the programme and raising the funds, and will, if 
desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the community itself, through the 
community committee representative of community interests, determines 
policies and assumes complete control of the local work. Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, hereditary in- 
ventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA— 
Constituted by 31 Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y.; 105 EH. 22nd St., New York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Service; Rev. Worth M,. Tippy, 
exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; Miss Inez 
Cavert, ass’t. research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and Goodwill; 
Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. Edmund de §S, Brunner, 
exec. sec’y.; Rev. C. O. Gill, field, sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and Belgium, uniting American 
religious agencies for the relief and reconstruction of the Protestant 
forces of France and Belgium. Chairman, Rev.’Arthur J. Brown, 
105 EB. 22nd St., New York. 


Rev. Henry A. 


G. P. Phenix, vice-pres. ; 
Trains Indian 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal ; 
F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 


and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 
FMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)— 


Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosensohn, chm. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. International sys- 
tem of safeguarding. Conducts National Americanization programme. 
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THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John 

bert Faries, dir., 101 E. 28rd St., New York. Maintains free indu 
training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial limbs ani 
pliances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; gives a 
on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons and coope: 
with other social agencies in plans to put the disabled man “ back 
the payroll.’’ ‘iz 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SQCIETY—Harry W. Laidler Seg 
tary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promote an intellig 
interest in Socialism among college men and women. Annual me 
ship, $3, $5, and $25/ includes monthly, “The Socialist Review.” § 
rates for students. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLOR) 
PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, acting sec’y., | 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans the comr 
rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information regarding 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 314 branches. Me; 
bership, $1 upward. +4 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIES—Gilb 
Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y.; 25 © 
48rd St., New York. Composed of social agencies working to guide ; 
protect travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 

a 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASS 
CIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physical, soe 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young women. Student, 
town and country centers; physical and social education; camps; 
rooms, room registries, boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafetert; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial training schoe 
foreign and overseas work. : 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y.; i 
EH, 22d St., New York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricultural i 
vestigations; legislation; studies of administration; education; del 
quency; health; recreation children's codes. Publishes quarterly, “ 
American Child.’’? Photographs, slides and exhibits. y 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. F. Powllag 
gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and publishes exhib 
material which visualizes the principles and conditions affecting th 
health, well being and education of children. Cooperates with educator 
public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in community, ; 
or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. Wal 
B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medic: 
Directors, Dr. Frankwood HE. Williams and Dr. V. V. Anderson; Cliff 
W. Beers, sec’y.; 50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on men 
hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeblemindedness, epile 
inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene” 
quarterly, $2 a year. f 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 
Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Haton, field sec’y. 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 HE: 22nd St., New York. Objee 
To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish lite: 
ture of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes New Y 
State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
sec’y.;. 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higheéi 
and more democratic organization of neighborhood life. Me 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Burns, presi, 
New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
General organization to discuss principles of humanitarian effort and in= 
crease efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings, 
monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 
48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 22-29, 1921. Main Divisions an 
chairmen: 


Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. ‘“« 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Fuloones,’ Philadelphia. - 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore, *B 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. bt 
Industrial and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Cli-_ 
cago. i 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York. 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace Abbott, Chicago. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y., © 
130 BH. 59th St., New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educational 
work in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward complete © 
self-support. Monthly publication, ‘‘The Club Worker,’’ $1.50 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Ella Phillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. © 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to develop 
standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of informatio 
Official organ, the ‘‘ Public Health Nurse,’”’ subscription included in mem- 
bership. Dues $2.00 and upward. ’ 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs, Edith Shatto King, © 
mer., 130 HE. 22d St., New York. A cooperative guild of social workers 
organized to supply social organizations with trained personnel (no fees} 
and to work constructively through members for professional standards. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avenue. Charles 
J. Hatfield, . D., Managing Director. Information about organization, 
education, institutions, nursing problems and other phases of tuberculosis 

work. Headquarters for the Modern Health Crusade, publishers — 
“Journal of the Outdoor Life,’’ ‘‘ American Review of Tuberculosis ”’ and A 
“ Monthly Bulletin.” 
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/TIONAL URBAN LEAGUE.—Yor social service among Negroes, L. 
j\iimgsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 127 BE. 
_ja@ St., New York. Bstablishes cooperative committees of white and 
ored people to work out community problems. Trains Negro social 


)ickers 
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\ZIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 

#bins, pres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stands for 
»i-government in the work shop through organization and also for the 
paietment of protective legislation. Information given. Official organ, 
» sife and Labor.’’ 


| 

}PAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—H. 
d Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. Playground, neigh- 
“hood and community center activities and administration. Special at- 
ition given to municipal recreation problems. 


))# RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
uh study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
mt. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, the 

Hijgenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 

Mf Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 
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WISSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living Condi- 
b: os—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 EH. 22d St., New York. Departments: 
Viarity Organization, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, Recreation, 
* medial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, 
athern Highland Division. ‘‘ The publications of the Russell Sage Foun- 
tion offer to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the 
st important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request.” 
‘ORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow Wilson, pres.; Richard S. 
ilds, sec’y.; 10 W. 9th St., New York. Clearing house for information 
jshort ballot, city manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 
SKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
futh; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
nishes information on all phases of the race problem and on the Tus- 
Wiree Idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
) 1. Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Industrial Service Specialists 


i Hospitals 
and eee: 
Institutions 


# in layout and plans should give expression to the latest 
| medical and social practice. 
Advice on plans and operating problems made avail- 
_ able through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 


HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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4 MORRIS KNOWLES, INC. 


Engineers and Architects ‘ 
9 JONES BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


OFFER THE SERVICES OF AN ORGANIZATION OF 
SPECIALISTS 
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| Town Layouts, Housing, Sanitation, Parks and Playgrounds, Water 
Supply and Purification, Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, Electric 
Generating Plants, and Lighting Systems 


WE CORDIALLY SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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WINDSOR, ONTARIO. 
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Counsel and Research 
on problems of 
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Administration 
ROBERT W. BRUERE 


HEBER BLANKENHORN 
LEONARD OUTHWAITE 


Industrial 
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ERE we have swung out a bucket into the stream 
of American life and brought it back brimming. 
Our appraisal of the facts of prosperity and pro- 
~- hibition in Grand Rapids makes no pretensions as 
Wtatistical study. This is no survey. Rather it is a sig- 
Mcant sampling in terms of a representative American com- 
Pnity of conditions of life and labor as they have been af- 
Yted by sweeping changes in law, in custom and in the 
Hor market. 


Hn regarded as the main causes of misery—unemployment, 
W wages and drink,” wrote Justice Louis D. Brandeis to 
@ editors of the Survey. What have been the gains of the 
Wt year of this freedom? What further gains may be ex- 
ted? What else must be done to make this a livable 
Hirld? 

We undertook to make soundings in answer to tlie first 
these questions, leaving it to the results gathered whether 
might throw any light on the other more prophetic ques- 
jas. With his old facility, Justice Brandeis by his ques- 
Was had thrown a shaft of light into the very heart of the 
Snan problems which so thickly beset us in these post-war 
ars. The fact that a learned 
Hstice of the United States 
®preme, Court wanted an an- 
‘er to them was itself com- 
ling. But the caliber and 
(2 habit of mind of the man 
ve the questions another 
ality. For he it was who 
ined the phrase “ social in- 
ntion in industry ”—voic- 
iz the hope that in this new 
ineration we should have 
imething to contribute to © 
iman_ relationships that 
suld more than match that 
Jankee ingenuity which, in 


exhibiting: 


able world.. 


W‘ We shall soon have had a year of freedom from what have ° 


JUSTICE BRANDEIS’ LETTER 


STONELEIGH CouRT 


To THE Epirors OF THE SURVEY: 

We shall soon have had a year of freedom from what 
have been regarded as the main causes of misery—un- 
employment, low wages and drink. 

Would it not be possible to prepare a survey of the 
gains from the first year of this freedom, as a basis for 


First: What further gain may be expected from the 
elimination of these causes, and, ° 
Second: What else must be done to make this a liv- 


The FREEDOM of a CITY 


7 Year in Grand Rapids without Unemployment, Low Wages and 
Drink oe 


the realm of machinery, of electricity and chemistry, had 
made for the progress of the world.. 


II 


Clearly, any nation-wide inquiry was outside the span of — e 
We hit upon the method of 


the SURVEY’s time and means. 
gauging conditions in terms of a representative American 
city. By a process of elimination, Grand Rapids was chosen. 


First of all we needed-to select a city where prohibition had 


tre 
73 
2m 
; 
7 


been in effect long enough to give evidence of its social con- 


sequences; but not so long that sharp contrasts between old a 
This, at. oa 
once placed the area within a group of middle western cities. 
Next we must choose a city which presented a fairly wide a 


conditions and new would not be there to study. 


variety of industrial employment so that it would in truth 


be representative; one which, in the period under observation, .. 
had not been affected by prolonged strikes or other causes of 


unemployment; one in which wages and cost of living, so 


far as government statistics might indicate, reflected a broad — Pe 
Correspondence with 
half a dozen federal bureaus and canvasses of a dozen na- ie 


belt of conditions in American life. 


tional social welfare organizations brought the group of pos- 
sible cities to a hundred, to a score, to half a dozen, to one. 

The project was canvassed 
with leading citizens 
Grand Rapids, with the 
Chamber of Commerce, the 
Council of Social Agencies, 
and others. With their co- 
operation two members of the 
SuRvEY staff who spent three 
weeks in the field carried out 
this quick piece of journal- 
istic research. Several of these 
agencies and citizens took an 
active part in the investiga- 
tions. In particular we 
should’ like to express our in- 


debtedness to Charles Le Still- 
183 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Louis D. BRaNnpEIs. 


of 


t 


this Michigan city by no means lacks individuality. 


the spot to establish a post. 
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man, secretary, and Frances P. Brayton, assistant secretary of 
the Federation of Social Agencies; Samuel H. Ranck, city 
librarian; Benjamin P. Merrick, chairman, and Dorothy 
Pickering, secretary of the local chapter of the American Red 
Cross; C. Roy Hatten, secretary of the Citizens’ League; 
Lee H. Bierce, secretary of the Association of Commerce; 
Charles M. Perry, director of the Social Welfare Associa- 
tion; Nora E. Fausey, supervisor of the Social Service Divi- 
sion of the Public Welfare Department, and Maurice R. 
Quick, who with great thoroughness contributed to the col- 


‘lection of material for these studies. 


Ill 


While Grand Rapids bears the test of representativeness, 
Its in- 
dustries are varied, but they gain distinction from one; there 
is point in the fact that this city in which we set out to gauge 
the meaning of prosperity in’ terms of household well-being, 
has itself made its chief contribution to the furnishing of 
homes. A typical American is not a person without char- 
acter; nor is a typical American city undistinguished by char- 
acteristics peculiarly its own. In a history of less than ninety 


_ years, Grand Rapids has developed marked traits which even 
* a casual- observer can hardly fail to note. 
than one, its story is bound up in trees. 
threshold of that great stump land -which is reminiscent of 


In more ways 
The city is at the 


the soft-wood lumbering of an earlier epoch in the Middle 
West. It is at the northern edge of the black walnut belt, 
the wood which was basic to the early furniture trade. ‘The 
beginnings of the furniture city are somewhat colored by 
romance. Here at the rapids, red men used to foregather at 
the fishing season; in the early 30’s, white traders selected 
For several decades, the growth 
of the town was exceedingly slow. By the 50’s a street of 
unsavory reputation had grown up along the waterfront, to 
cater to the crude taste of loggers who found the place con- 
genial to spend their time and money during the off-season. 


But about this time the early furniture factories, at first lit- 


GRAND RAPIDS IN A NUTSHELL 


Incorporated in: 1850. 

Population (1920) 137,634. 

Forty-eighth largest city in United States. 
Second largest city in Michigan. 

Assessed valuation (1919) $185,141,508. 
Total bank deposits (1919) $53,349,404. 
Thirty-ninth American city in bank clearings. 


Thirty-fourth American city in number of building permits. 
Second American city in per cent of home ownership. 


Death rate 11.6 (1919) ; fifth lowest of 58 cities in the United 
/States with more than 100,000 population. 


Infantile mortality rate 83 (1919); third lowest in Michigan; 
twenty-third lowest of 58 American cities with more than 
100,000 population. 


Approximately one-quarter per cent of population foreign-born. 


Never had a boom. 


Never had a bank failure. 
No serious labor disturbance since 1912. 


Principal Industries: Furniture, industrial brass goods, cigars, 
saddlery, refrigerators, loose leaf and office devices, mir- 
rors, typewriters, flypaper, building materials, glue, var- 
nish, veneer, umbrellas, underwear, trunks, vacuum 
cleaners, carpet sweepers, printing, show cases. 
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tle more than small shops where masters worked side by sig 
with their men, were established. Most of the early mai 
facturers and their workers were ‘of English stock and sk 
cabinet makers. ; 
Three factors combine to give Grand Rapids its marke 
character of today: the personality of its industrial pioneer 
its racial composition, and trees. 
Grand Rapids had no special natural advantages; its riyi 
is shallow and affords but poor transportation to the Gre 
Lakes. ‘The main roads and railroads do not pass throug 
here—in fact, the connection of Grand Rapids with the greg 
trunk roads was decidedly belated. For decades its industri 
pioneers plodded along—men of small means with but littl 
power to develop markets. When machines more and mor 
entered 'the wood industries, centers with easier access to. 
large supply of cheap, immigrant labor were able to undere 
prices; and for long it seemed as though there was littl 
future for the industrial standards which Grand Rapids ha 
established. These standards were of the highest. 
maintenance through a long period of difficulty has given th 
city its greatest industrial asset today: throughout the world 
Grand Rapids products have a reputation for qualif 
Today the city is reaping the reward for steadfast adherence t 
its ideal in a world that has become obsessed with the idea 
profit at the sacrifice of pride in work. It is impossible | 
meet the demand for its products; everywhere are signs 
extension. Manufacturers who have never been rich, | 
wealth is measured in these days, are beginning to pass t 
million dollar mark—and this without any special participi 
tion in war booms or profiteering in the necessaries of lif 
To what extent labor is sharing in this benefit we. shall s 
The racial composition of Grand Rapids has been mee 
tioned as a second element in its strength. Owing to 
slowness of its industrial progress, this city received compat 
tively little of the flow of the newer immigration from ea 
ern and southern Europe toward the end of the Nincteay 
and at the beginning of the present century. Those who ca 
it assimilated more quickly than other cities could. 
According to this year’s census, 82,801 of the present po 
lation of 137,346 were born in Michigan and 19,415 in oth 
states. The foreign-born white population is composed 6 
the elements shown in the chart on page 213. 
Adding to those born in Holland the number of Amd 
cans of Holland extraction, the number comes probably t 
40,000, by far the largest single group among the foreign 
born. It would be difficult to exaggerate the effect of thi 
sturdy race upon the life of the community. Most of tho: 
of the older generation came from rural districts with | 
typical peasant outlook on life, very religious, industrious 
thrifty, and conservative. Of the more recent immigrant 
from Holland, a majority come from the large cities af 
share more the general character of industrial population 
In the Holland families it is still customary for the your 
wage-earners to put all their earnings into the family treasut 
and to submit to rigorous family discipline. The idea ¢ 
family welfare which many a Hollander has brought wit 
him from the Puritan tradition of the low countries is f 
raise a large family and send his children to work as soo 
as he can. His social interests are centered around h 
church, and his intellectual interests around the theologic 
college and.seventeenth century criticism. As a result ther 
has been in recent years something of a movement of revol 
among the younger people; sometimes taking the form @} 
pleasures frowned upon by the elders. We were told, 
however, that, as a rule, such a mild sowing of wild oa 
is followed by early marriage and conformity to accepte 


dards with, happily; a somewhat more liberal attitude 
ard new ideals than obtains among the original im- 
rants. Not only Hollanders but Poles and Italians like- 
e have a craving for possession of land which, under 


Matisfy—often for the first time in their lives. Home own: 
Muip, which prevails in the city to an unusual extent, owes 
ch to concerted, organized effort; but the success of that 
rt is predicated on a keen and wide desire for ownership. 


®: to all groups of its population that the socially desir- 
%: traits of each race can find their full development. 

“frees have been mentioned, a third characteristic element 
Sstrength in the makeup of Grand Rapids. ‘This is. not 
Wely a reference to the fine woods that have gone into fur- 
re; but the trees that shade this city of homes. It would 
difficult to find another city in America of its size with 
same degree of civic pride—a pride very different from 
e boasting and boosting—which has its origin in a real 
icipation of each home in the effort to make the city beau- 
il and livable. A customary clause in leases, requiring the 
ant to keep the lawns, etc., in good condition, shows the 
ire on the part of the house owners to maintain a high 
dard of home grounds. In mentioning trees, one must 
Wation Charles W. Garfield, one of the first men in Amer- 
to recognize the importance of tree growing in cities and 
fimproving the surroundings of the homes. Confronted 
th the competition of other cities for industries, the Board 
'Trade (now Association of Commerce) under’ Mr. Gar- 
'd’s leadership, some twenty-five years ago, decided to aban- 
A the plan of bribing manufacturers with bonuses and spe- 
Hl terms and to substitute for it conditions of life and 
irk so attractive that no financial inducements would be 
sessary. Perhaps it may be said that the plan did not work, 
it other cities which have more aggressively catered for 
w enterprise have been more successful in increasing popu- 
on and wealth. But taking a larger view, it succeeded 
ond all possible expectation. It has brought to Grand 
pids exactly those industries which require good surround- 
s and those people who cared more for decent home con- 


GRAND RAPIDS IN 1831, DRAWN FROM A CONTEMPORARY WATER COLOR 


an artificial land boom in Grand Rapids has failed. 


ing ten thousand seedlings the first year and keeping up the 
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ditions than a quick return on investments or the highest _ 
obtainable money wage. It has kept the growth of the city — 

sufficiently gradual to make it possible for municipal enter-— RS 
prise to keep up with growth of population and, above all, 
it has prevented speculation in land. Every effort to engineer — 


Grand Rapids led the movement for shade trees, import- 


supply until today the residential streets are so closely planted 
that it is almost impossible to secure a good photograph of 
a row of houses in any but the newest streets. We men-, 
tion trees because they. are more evident and symbolical, but — 
the same interest has been given also to the care of lawns 
and gardening. Mr. Garfield modestly gives the credit to 
cheap water which encourages the citizens to keep trees and 
lawns drenched, if necessary, to preserve them. But his ef- — 
fort, during long years, through horticultural societies and 
schools, made tree-planting and gardening popular. From 
friendly rivalry in beautification of the home plot, it is only 
a small step to rivalry of streets and blocks; and from this 
to a pride in the appearance of the city as a whole. There 
are practically no slums in Grand Rapids; and the general 
upkeep of residential property—while in these days of high 
costs of labor and material a little below the mark—is much 
better on the whole than in other cities of the same size. 
Grand Rapids is a well governed city. Of its school sys- 
tem, a good test of the civic spirit which prevails, Charles 
H. Judd and others say, in a survey report, published in 1916: 
In general, it [Grand Rapids] shows itself a leader in the 
extent to which it.taxes itself for schools. Furthermore, although 
it spends less for general city departments than most cities of ' 
its class, it gives a larger per cent of its municipal revenue to 
schools than any other city of the same size. Forty-five per 
cent of its city revenue goes to schools where it is common for- 
such cities to devote 25 per cent for such purposes. 

Here, then, we have in Grand Rapids a friendly, well con- 
ditioned, representative, mid-western community. And here, 
in its homes, its factories, its social institutions and more espe- 
cially in its saloons and savings institutions, we have so many 
barometers on which we may gauge those three forces at work 
in the common life of the nation—a year without unemploy- 
ment, without starvation wages and without drink. 


: Tate years ees most Ameteam tadestrial centers 
sober. State prohibition closed its 160 saloons and its forty 
alls” equipped with private bars. Its wholesale liquor houses went out 
ess ‘and its ape ears turned into soft oe factories. ey eee 


a AGES: 1 common with the rest of the country, aie wk + brought to grand say 


Rapids high prices and high wages. Wages advanced faster than prices. da 


average daily wage increased between 1917 and 1920 by approximately 100 
cent; the cost of living for wage-earning families by somewhere between 65 


70 per cent. A majority of households in Grand eas hat are Ene. nee ; 


w and higher level of prosperity. bee tae | As 


-ADY EMPLOYMENT: Steady work, due to wanda de cadena ee 


n in the war years and especially toa larger demand for Grand Rapids prod- — 
in furniture and home furnishings, freedom from serious strikes or lockouts © 
and, to a smaller extent, the shutting off of immigration, has reinforced the re- 
ult of higher wages. Grand Rapids provides, an all-the-year- -round income for 
working people. 


nHE HOME: Farmities spend more time Peden The front. ite ee 


‘the garden have come up as the corner saloon has gone down. Children are — 


better cared for. Mothers know, some of them for the first time, what it is not 

be on the grocer’ s books. Fathers take notice of shabby furnishings and help | 
save up to replace them. The whole town is better dressed. China shops and 
piano dealers have engaged new assistants. Home ee be popular in 
Grand Rapids, flourishes even more. | 


\ 


“THE FACTORY: Miodaes are no longer blue or black. Absenteeism be- 
cause of “severe headaches” has decreased; industrial accidents likewise. 
The trouble-making barkeeper is now not the first to welcome the newcomer to 
the city or the home-comer on his way from the pay-window.. Philip, sober, has 


ee begun to realize that some men are worth more than others; to take a livelier 


interest in shop concerns, to express himself more freely and intelligently on the | 
processes of which his work is a part. The change has, however, also made 
for restlessness, especially among the younger workers, and in some cases it has 
 slackened effort and swelled the labor turnover. F aced with the necessity of 
retaining experienced employes, manufacturers are coming to study more closely 
__ the conditions of work and human relationships within the factory. 


Gaara Tuberculosis and infantile mortality, ry0 good indices of the 

public health, are on the decline in Grand Rapids. Though primarily this 
is due to effective popular education, wiser spending and more food have played 

their part. Folks go to see the doctor, dentist and oculist before they are forced 
to do so by pain or disability; they insist on the best treatment; they pay more 

attention to small ailments. ‘The vital statistics in the years to come will show 
the results of this eniiping from cure to prevention. 


RECREATION: The demand for automobiles, for fishing tackle, tents, and 
other sporting goods can hardly be met. The ‘boat clubs have long waiting — 
lists. Facilities for both indoor and outdoor recreation have been outgrown... 
The one big improved park of Grand Rapids on Sundays is crowded to over- 
flowing. The roads leading out of the city are filled with happy family par- 
ties out for picnics. More vacations are taken and longer vacations. Moving 
picture and vaudeville theaters have full houses. 


THE GIST OF THE GRAND ‘RAPIDS FINDINGS 


i 4 Deas The bulk of additional earnings, after due allowance for higher 
prices, goes into substantial home comforts. Frivolous spending has resulted, 
chiefly, from too rapid an improvement of fortunes in individual cases. Where 
) the pay cheque has grown more gradually, there has been, first, a considerably 
improved table, better clothes and more amusements; second, a frittering away 
, -of small change on incidental expenditures; third, a saving up of larger 
‘| amounts for more substantial purchases, such as furniture, phonographs, musical 
if instruments, furs, ornamental home furnishings, “ flivvers”, home purchase. 
. Pawnshop transactions have been reduced by one-third, and debt collection has 
become easier than ever before. With an unusually large number of savings 
banks, Grand Rapids has experienced a marked increase of savings, side by 

; side with lavish spending. 


CMS: Prohibition has’ all but emptied the county jail. The county farm 
has run down for lack of prison labor. The police force has been greatly 
reduced. The withdrawal of liquor from dance’ and social halls has closed a 
prolific source of immorality and crime. .The number of arrests has been almost 


) ___ halved in the two years during which prohibition has been in effect. Intoxication, 
| rowdyism, vagrancy are most conspicuous among the crimes diminished in 
number. 


ea a Visible signs of want or degradation are few. Where sickness, 
old age or personal defects of one kind or another have made it impossible 
to earn high wages at piece rates or large bonuses, or to take a better paid job, 
it where families are exceptionally large, where spendthrift habits have become 
‘ incurable, the relative poverty of families among their more prosperous neigh- 
a] bors is the more marked. 


become also liberal in their attitude to public expenditure. They demand 
good services and are willing to pay for them. Bond issues for additional muni- 
cipal equipment have been approved by large majorities. 


Ne a eee In spite of the weariness from large “ drives” shared 
by Grand Rapids with the whole country, and the common lethargy toward 
‘ Europe’s bitter need, support of home charities and philanthropic agencies has 
| broadened. ‘The churches also have participated in the general prosperity, both 
by the receipt of large individual gifts and by a more systematic financing of 
| their usually increased budgets. 


(| Mga CITY: Citizens who spend more on themselves and their homes have 


to labor leaders, Grand Rapids people back up pretty solidly in favor of strict 
enforcement of prohibition. Witnesses almost invariably said that the two most 
noticeable effects of prohibition were the change it had brought in family life 
and the fact that the younger generation was growing up without a taste for 


| Ee etae OPINION: From city officials to housewives, from bank presidents 
: 
alcohol. 


A Oe MORAL OUTLOOK: Better times, in the first stages, have meant 
more self-indulgence. But the moral tone of the community is higher than 
it was ever before. While family discipline has somewhat relaxed as young 
people have become more than self-supporting, the increased earning capacity 
iz of girls has made for a relationship on more equal terms between young folks 
- of both sexes. Absence of worry has made for a general liberation of mental 
| energies, as yet often idly employed in frivolous pursuits, but beginning to intro- 
i duce into the life of the community a desire for finer enjoyments and spiritual 
k emancipation. 
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Corrricnr 1919 By EEBROWNELL —PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


EVERY DOT ONCE A SALOON 
The 160 dots on this map show where the saloons in Grand Rapids were located when 
the state went dry in 1918. Last June, two years later, these saloons had been replaced by: 


37 soft drink parlors 2 drug stores 
‘13 billiard or pool rooms selling soft drinks 2 card rooms 


7 pilliard or pool rooms selling soft drinks and lunches 2 clothes-pressing and tailoring establishments 
> 3 billiard or pool rooms and restaurants 2 wholesale fruit and produce stores 
3 billiard or pool rooms with' no other line 1 pawn shop 
(Making a total of 57 places selling soft drinks and 26 billiard 25 miscellaneous retail and wholesale stores 
or pool rooms. Soft drinks is here used to mean “near beer”, (It will be noticed that, omitting the soft drink parlors, bill: 
beer substitutes, fruit drinks and similar beverages.) and pool rooms, card rooms and the single pawn shop, t 
412 restaurants and lunch rooms are 79 stores in the list.) 
9 candy stores In addition, the investigation showed 


vacant stores 

building being torn down 

lot being excavated for a new building 
duplicate address 

addresses unlocated 

hotel bar discontinued 


9 groceries 

4 branch banks 

3 barber shops 

3 stores selling automobile tires 

ae 2 shoe stores 

a Be 2 news stand and cigar stores 
2 wall paper and paint stores 

2 five- and ten-cent stores 16 


| moe HHO 


total. former saloons 


oO 


HEN Grand Rapids went dry, at midnight, April 
30, 1918, 160 saloons in the city were selling 
liquor. ‘There were seven wholesale liquor deal- 
ers. ‘Three breweries were turning out large 
Be ititics of beer and other alcoholic beverages. Out-of-town 
Wewers had several local agencies. In addition, there were 
itty or fifty halls, owned by private societies and equipped 
ith bars, over which intoxicating liquors were sold to all 
Smers. A few restaurants and hotel dining rooms sold liquor. 
& This was the equipment for drinking. At five minutes to 
velve it was going full blast, with the exception of the 
Seweries and wholesale liquor houses which had prepared 
fr the inevitable some time before. Glasses were clinking in 
ie saloons and halls, and the restaurants had many diners. 
a7hen people waked up next morning the whole plant had 
jopped running. 
fcamatic. The saloon doors had ceased to swing and the res- 
furants served only water. 

) Since then the change has been carried further. “Two 
S-eweries now manufacture soft drinks and the third has gone 
jat of business or is preparing to do so. The saloons have 
een replaced by other businesses. The halls have stopped sell- 
ig liquor and most of them have ceased to exist. The entire 
juipment for the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages 
fas been either scrapped or diverted to other uses. 

‘An interesting history preceded this. In 1910 Kent county, 
ti which Grand Rapids is situated, voted wet in a local option 
lection by 7,000 majority. Six years later, in 1916, when 


ichigan, it voted dry by 6,000 majority. Grand Rapids 
"as the largest city in the country at that time that had given 
majority itself against the saloon; it went dry by 3,000. 
The whole state went dry in that election by approximately 
00,000. Three years later, in 1919, after prohibition had 
een in effect for nearly a year, the state voted again on a 
onstitutional amendment to legalize the sale of beer and 
It reasserted its dry convictions by 200,000 


Prohibition is a fact in the city. This does not mean that 
0 alcoholic beverages are consumed there. They are. But 
onsumption has been made so difficult through the wrecking 
f its machinery that the total amount is small in comparison 
vith what it was. To all intents and purposes John Barley- 
orn is dead in Grand Rapids. The usual evidences of drink- 
ag do not exist. During the three weeks that Mr. Lasker 
ind I were there, neither of us saw a single drunk person. 
From managers of theaters, of amusement parks, of fac- 
Jories, of boarding houses, of hotels, of every kind of prop- 
jrty and place that used to have its problem of drink or in- 
Joxicated people to reckon with, we learned that drinking had 
eased to be one of their anxieties. City officials, social work- 
Fs, ministers, the chief of police, the sheriff and others con- 
Purred in telling us that booze is fighting a losing game in 
{arand Rapids. 

| Whether you think the amount of alcohol consumed is large 
jx small depends, probably, upon the expectation you had 
jormed'in regard to the possible accomplishments of prohibi- 
jion. ‘The largest source of drinking is the home manufacture 
|f alcoholic beverages. That much of this goes on in the 


a 


PROHIBITION .~=— 


hat Elimination of the Liquor Traffic Means to Grand Rapids | 
By Winthrop D. Lane 


‘up a still in his woedshed, where he made moonshine from 
The change was almost that sudden and - 


ae state prohibition amendment was before the people of | 


ir 
( é 


kitchens, cellars and outhouses of Grand Rapids is undoubted. 
It is most prevalent among the foreign groups, but there as — 
enough of it everywhere. Not infrequently the person toe 
whom you are talking will admit that he is serying his own 
brew upon his own table. This manufacture is carried on for 
two purposes: For sale, which brings large profits, and fer , 
home use. Those who make it for sale usually’ make whiskey 
or ‘‘moonshine”’, as it is called, using corn and raisins 
as the principal ingredients, or corn, raisins and wheat; 
they often add caramel coloring to give their product the eee 
proper appearance. Home-made stills, pictures of which are a 
shown in this article, are easily constructed. a 
As an_ illustration of such. manufacture, there was fe . 
farmer who lived a ‘few miles out of town and who rigged 


corn, raisins and Karo corn syrup. When the state food and 
ae inspector found him he had 200 gallons of mash, and 
fifteen gallons of distilled whiskey in crocks. He was carry- oe 
ing his product to town and selling it for $25 a gallon. Then 
there was the factory mechanic who made whiskey at home 
nights, while his wife carried on the manufacture during the 
day. Between them they produced feur or five gallons every | 
twenty-four hours, which they put into bottles and jugs and 
sold to people who called at the house for $5.a pint, 


fined to beer! and wine.’ Phe beer i is made of hops: and ne 
with yeast sometimes added. The wine is usually made from | 
grapes, dandelions or elderberries. It is said. that some of 


potatoes form the sanieieal ingredient. A spirit. of hravailaes RY 
sometimes accounts for this clandestine manufacture, bce ae 
who carry it on being unwilling to admit that the law can 
deprive them of their drink. Others belong to certain cane 
or sets in which it has become the fashion to have beverages 
of their own. There is a third element’who make it for no 
other reason than that they like to drink it. Much home BS 
manufacture is temporary ; people soon tire of the process, — ™ 
either because it requires more work than they expected or 
because the product is not to their liking. 


It is yet too early to predict whether home manufacture will ~ 
die out in a short time, or whether it will remain a problem © ¥ 
to be dealt with for years to come. Certainly few people in 
Grand Rapids believe that it is now sufficiently serious to 
constitute a nullification of the law. They seem to regard it 
as an inevitable incident in transition, and a_ practice that — e) 
young people will not be likely to téllow as widely even as — 
their elders. Meanwhile, it seems to be highly compatible with 
temperance, since very little drunkenness results from it; per- a 
haps this is because much of the product lacks sufficient alcohol, B 
and because people who drink at home are under greater re- 
straints to remain sober than those who drink away from home. 

Various sources of drink other than home manufacture ex- 
ist. At the time of our inquiry some of the whiskey brought — 
over from Ohio during the famous ‘‘ booze war” of last year 
was still obtainable. Whiskey was being smuggled in from 
Canada in increasing amounts. Doubtless there were other 
supplies as well. Means of getting liquor were numerous. 
Bootlegging was carried on by taxi drivers and others. There 
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“ AB CARROLL'S CLOSET ” 


Locked closet in office of A. A. Carroll, chief of police of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., containing bottles of many kinds of alcoholic drinks 
found on “ drunks” 


were stories of the man who had a special kind of coat made 
with loosely hanging inside pockets in which flat bottles could 
be inconspicuously placed, and of another who extracted the 
meat from eggs and carried whiskey in the white shells. One 
or two druggists had been arrested for selling whiskey, and 
about 5,000 physicians’ prescriptions for its use had been issued 
in the county in two years. Hair tonics, patent medicines and 
many other concoctions were being used to some extent. “ Ab 
Carroll’s closet”, a locked compartment in the office of the 
chief of police, is an interesting exhibit. On one inspection it 
contained several kinds of moonshine, denatured alcohol (both 
diluted and sweetened), Jamaica ginger, hard cider, a bottle 
of Scotch and another of Canadian whiskey, and a small bottle 
that not even Mr. Carroll could name. Bay rum and an as- 
sortment of tonics often completed the exhibit, he said. 
“When prohibition first came,” said the proprietor of a 
retail store selling toilet articles and chemicals, “ the old topers 
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in town started runs on some of my goods. As soon as th 
find something with a kick in it, they'd spread the 

around. For a while it was Westphal’s Hair Tonic. 

they switched to Pinaud’s Vegetal Lilac Toilet Water, ¢ 
for a while they tried Pinaud’s Quinine Tonic. I got tired 
it after a while and fixed up a game on ’em. I changed so 
of the formulas. For example, I put more oil in my tar 
emetic — there was a run on that for a while —and 
effect was to make ’em sick. They quit and tried somet. 
else. Now they seem to be discouraged and don’t come 
often. I’m doing a legitimate business here and don’t w 
that kind of trade in the store.” 


Of course there is intoxication. "The amount of this 
appear in a moment in considering the effect of prohib 
upon crime. During our three-week visit there were twen 
five arrests for drunkenness. If this seems a large number 

“dry” city, it is to be remembered that the police are now 
arresting practically every drunk person they find. Former} 
the tendency was to arrest only those who were also disorderly 
or making nuisances of themselves; the usual procedure whep 
a policeman found a man under the influence of liquor was 
set him on his way and cheerfully hope that he would arrive 
The twenty-five arrests amount to hardly more than one % 
day—not a large number, one would suppose, in a city 
138,000, Most of those arrested, moreover, were old “ soaks” 
who still go to any extreme to get booze; one such round 
spent six thirty-day terms in jail. within seven months. T 
upshot of the matter is that intoxication as a problem in thi 
life of the city has become a sort of game of hide-and-seek 
with the police serving as seekers and a handful of confirmed 
drunkards as hiders. 

There are, of course, two laws in regard to prohibition 
Michigan, the state law passed pursuant to the amendment 
the state constitution and the federal law passed pursuant t6 
the amendment to the federal constitution. Up to June 
there had been, under the state law, 129 convictions 
“transporting, importing and manufacturing liquor” and 
convictions for manufacturing it. Under the federal law 
to the present time there have been thirty-two indictments 
the Southern Division, which includes all of the western p 
of the Lower Peninsula, containing Grand Rapids. Ov 
half of those indicted pleaded guilty and the rest are soon 
be tried. No actual trials have yet been held under the fede 
statute. 

The fact is ‘that the machinery for the enforcement of p 
hibition is inadequate. A single inspector, appointed by thi 
state food and drug commissioner, is the sole person specially 
charged with the discovery and arrest of violators of the state 
law, though the police and other law-enforcing officers a 
of course, expected to cooperate with him. To enforce th 
federal law there are two governmental field agents, whos 
territory embraces the whole Western Judicial District 6 
Michigan. ‘These three men must, with what assistance the 
can get, secure the evidence against violators, maké arrest 
and often appear as witnesses at the trials. Moreover, the 
cannot search suspected premises until some one has made out 
a sworn complaint or affidavit declaring that he has reason 
to believe that a violation of law is being committed there: 
So admittedly inadequate is the law-enforcing machinery that 
an attempt is made to conceal from the public the number of 
officers engaged in discovering violations. ‘The theory is that 
if the public can be led to believe that more agents are on the 
job, it will refrain from violation through fear of detection: 

Nevertheless, despite violations, prohibition is generallj 
effective. ‘The amount of alcohol consumed now, compared 
with what was consumed before the saloons were closed, 
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‘sch a thing as intoxicating liquor exists. 


Effects of Prohibition 


ist is that this inquiry was not an exhaustive study of recon- 
€ social phenomena, pursued at great lengths into every part 
ithe city’s life; nor was it even a “survey ”’, as that term is 
Paoperly used. It was a piece of journalistic exploration, 
inducted with all possible regard for accuracy, but rather 
'th a view to photographing the city than making a labora- 
ity analysis of it. Statistical evidence was sought where it 
Sas obtainable, and this search was sometimes successful, 
‘Fore often, however, the evidence was the testimony of 
frand Rapids citizens themselves. We proceeded upon the 


on there must be competent opinion in the city on all of the 
diestions that we would be likely to ask; our job was to find 


e- receiving higher wages than they ever did before, it be- 
mes a nice question to know whether their increased expen- 
ures are due to one cause or the other; to conclude that 
ey are due to both, while this may be the best answer ob- 
inable, is obviously begging the question. Nevertheless, 
ere are many points at which these two causes may be disen- 
gled. Where doubt exists in our own mind, we have 
vied to indicate it. If the reader will only do his share in 
nis disentangling process, the danger of misleading conclu- 
ons will be slight. 


Crime 


| The effect of prohibition upon the bulk of crime com- 
1itted in Grand Rapids is pronounced. ‘The best index to 
Ye amount of crime committed is to be found in the 
umber of cases disposed of in the police court. Not only 
re tar more cases handled here than in any other court, 
Hut these are of a more varied nature, running all the way 
om violations of ordinances to murder. ‘Through the cour- 
sy of Gerald De Boer, clerk of the court, I was furnished 
Hopies of the official report sheets, showing the number of -all 
fences disposed of each month for four consecutive years, 
{wo before prohibition and two after. The years begin with 
(May 1 and end with April 30, so that the end of the second 
ear exactly coincides with the closing of the saloons. The 


jollowing tables were prepared directly from these reports; 
pe accuracy, therefore, is not open to question. Here are 
whe yearly totals of all cases appearing in court.1 

i 

1 -1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
/Saloons open) (Saloons open) (Prohibition) (Prohibition) - 
} 3,827 3,666 1,705 2,055 


: Here, then, is a reduction of 54 per cent in the first year 


" 


iThese figures and those in the table on p. 192 include not merely 
fonvictions but all cases disposed of in police court, such as those 
»ound over to higher courts, those fined, those sent to jail, ete. 


eee 


jssumption that after two years of experience with prohibi- 
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Homrt MANUFACTURE 


A “mash,;’ composed of raisins and water, crushed grain and 


water, and what not—is placed in a receptacle and heated slowly. 
The vapor passes through a tube, which is coiled through either 
cold water or ice. In “ U-58” (above) the coil 1s exposed. In 
the other, tt is hidden by the barrel. By condénsation, the raw 

whiskey or brandy is caught in another receptacle 
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Isigates inetnde assault and robbery, assault with 
minit murdér, assault with intent to commit rape, 
th intent to commit great bodily harm less than the 
m ea and assault with intent to commit robbery. — 
i (felonies) include larceny from a person, larceny 
ee larceny from a shop, office, etc. — 


does not include all other cases, but only ‘those notes 
flicial anette as. “miscellaneows, ik 


from the average of the two years immediately 

of. 45 per cent in'the second year. The aver- 

i for the two years of prohibition is 49.8 per 
other pons RG oe of cases was cut almost 


i. ieee For that purpose a more detailed table is 
rec sary. In making the table on this page I did not include 
v offence listed, since there are over a hundred of these. 


z “Many are mere violations of minor ordinances and others did 


mot occur more than a few times throughout the whole four 
ears. An effort was made to include all offences that might 
be regarded as having a causal relation with drink, as well 


eighth of what it was;- intoxication © 
habitual drunkard. . ; A 
Mins are. other eecups of ae 


note, for example, the reductions i in “fel yn 


and aie ee! of the Peace and 


space to erat of. ae oes, i numbers are t 
have significance a! ake ett ti 


social he. 
sertion of the pe sete ESO NL s Daeeeah: 
duction from 33 aie the two years: before Pr 


The s same inden is Pores out Hes figures i in the. 
torney’s ‘office, where similar cases are handled. | 


Ory: of idee 4 and of Grand d Rapids spam workers 


- comes. 


‘The almost a a es of bee ie felons is 
in the Med feiss for some of these crimes. In 
19 
of intoxication in at aoe was in ey eae ‘rst 


thereafter—9. During the first eight months of pr 
foe was not a Snel. case of ¥ “intoxication and dis 


iS at ra Rs cases Ta not fa dined es: “| 


had been frequent visitors to the court room before, 
ing the first six months of prohibition exactly one vag 


was prosecuted. — es iy 


An interesting comment in regard to prohibition and cI 


‘made by Judge Creswell, acting judge of the police « 
_ borne out in part by these and other figures: 


For six months or thereabouts following prohibition, 
Judge Creswell] the number of cases before, the police court. 
dropped enormously. The causal relation between alcohol and 
crime was clearly shown. Indeed, the number of cases bec 
so few that there was talk of consolidating the police and 
tices’ courts. ‘There hardly seemed enough business to Resp 
courts going. ae 

That was while the city was almost bone dry. Then 01 

, thing happened, People began to learn how to make subs 
‘Whiskey was imported in larger quantities from Canada. The 
Supreme Court held the state enforcement act unconstit ional - 

and advantage was taken of this to bring liquor in from ‘Ohio. 
The result was to cause an increase in crime; you. could. s 
the figures in the police court mount up again. "The number 
cases never got anywhere near what it had ‘been when - 
saloons were wide open, but the court had more to do t 
during the early months of prohibition. 


A ee doses OE in offenders ds shown by the 
a 


“1916, to April 30, 1917 
1917, to April 30, 1918.. RS 
1918, to April 30, 1919 (isi ie of fprohibiion) 
Dd, 1919, to April 30, 1920.. 
Here, there is a reduction of ue per cent in the popula 


of the jail, comparing the avereec of _ two years. a 
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Phe jail has been all but empty a number of times since 
ibition went into effect—a condition unique in its his- 
‘, Mr. Hurley has a mind for figures and he said that 


Mest number of prisoners in the jail at any one time was 
% the largest 106. The records for 1919 and the first six 

aths of 1920 Show that the smallest number during that 
sod was 9, the largest 38. For weeks there were never 
e than 20. Some forty of the 100 cells in the jail have 
| been occupied since prohibition went into effect. “It is 
) alcohol bums whom we get now,” said Sheriff Viergever. 
e the yearly figures just given include repeaters, it is 
#6 possible to give the actual number of persons confined in 
if jail before and after prohibition went into effect; Mr. 
ley, however, was confident that there are more repeaters 
than formerly, so that it is probable that the difference 
een the actual number of persons confined before pro- 
ion and the actual number confined now is greater than 
figures indicate. In other words, there is a greater reduc- 
1 in the number of persons for whom the jail exists than 
se figures show. 


Wy 


{hree years ago Kent county established a work farm for 
9irt-term prisoners; drunks, men convicted of petty larceny 
it others with ninety-day sentences or less were sent there. 
“le prisoners were used in cultivating the farm. Shortly 
Wer prohibition went into effect the superintendent’s wife 
iiled the police judge on the telephone and said, ‘‘ Have you 
i any prisoners for me this morning, Judge?” ‘‘ No,” said 
) judge. ‘‘ Well, you better send me some preity quick,” 
m@ said. “The farrm’s running down; we don’t get enough 
soners to work it.” Six months later the farm was aban- 
ted; it is now a government aviation field. Mismanage- 
nt is said to have played a part in its abandonment, but it 
doubtful, said Sheriff Viergever, who told me this story, 
wether the farm could have survived the reduced number 
: Sheriff Viergever is en- 


® prisoners due to prohibition. 
@isiastic about the results of prohibition. He thinks that 


DECREASE IN CRIME 


Sefore and after Fohibilion. 


Grand Rapids. 


awa am 


—igie- 1917- 1918- 
He aioons Open) ( Satdorsdpen (Pratbiton) (Prohibition) 


| BEB Jotal Cases adjusted in Police Court: 


Lo wphey’ ie ST oe 


1919-20 
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1919-20 


(Prohibition) 


m=—— CRIMES oF ASSAULT AND DisonpERLINESS | 
including Assautt Felonies 
Assautt AND BATTERY 
BREACH OF PEACE 
DisorpERLY Act 
DisonvE Ry CONDUCT h 
; ' INTox1 CATION AND DISORDERLY | 
eeee CRimMes OF THEFT including 
Urglary a 
Burglary and Larceny 
Embezzlement over “$25 
False Pretenses over $25 
Forgery 
Larcemes 
Embezzlement less than $25 
False Fretenses less than $25 
Larceny less than $25 


ams =9VAGRANCY. 


it has not only reduced the number of offenders, but that it 
has benefited family life as well. 


had suffered such reductions in their jail populations that, 
dependent upon the fee system for their incomes, they could 


not make money in their positions and had intimated to him 


that they would resign. 


Albert A. Carroll, chief of police, is a man of strong con- 


victions and emphatic words. He has the respect of every- 
one to whom I talked. His dull eyes flash fire when he 
talks to you and you feel that you are in the presence of a 
man of strong moral sense as well as of great tenacity of 
purpose. 
tration, according to universal testimony. Mr. Carroll was 
a bartender early in life. He is now an ardent supporter of 
prohibition. “ Pussy-foot”’ Johnson wrote to him from Eng- 
land last winter asking what had been the effect of prohibi- 
tion, and Mr. Carroll replied: 

In the first place, our police force is reduced 40 per cent as 
compared with what it was when we sold liquor—drunkenness 
in the city is reduced 80 per cent, crime 40 per cent. The effect 
it is having upon labor is this: Men who were formerly bums 
are now éarning a good living and taking care of their families. 

As to the unrest. You people over there know as well as we 
the cause of the unrest. One man’s guess is as good as another, 
but I will say that in this locality it does not come from a lack 


of booze. The city is better off in every way than it was 
previously. 


rman Pica, etal s 
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And he told me that sev- — 
eral sheriffs in Michigan, in counties less populous than Kent, — 


He has given the city an excellent police adminis: 
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PoPULATION oF JAIL- Decrease oF 2/ Feliowing, 


Froh tbrhon- Grand Rapids. 
rZ.000 


i500 


but I say that that is a lie. The records show that it is a lie. 
It’s only the old soaks that we get for drunkenness now. And 
crime that goes with drunkenness has been reduced too. Just 
to take an illustration: It used to be a frequent thing for lumber- 
jacks to come to town and get “rolled.” ‘The jacks would come 
down out of the upper peninsula and Grand Rapids would be 
the first big town they'd hit. They’d go in for a good time, hay- 
ing lots of money in their pockets, and when they got drunk 

somebody would take ’em out of town a ways and rob’em. We 
used to have four or five cases of that sort a week. And we've 
_had only one since prohibition. 

I tell you, m’ boy, prohibition is a wonderful thing. There’s 
lots of families in town that are better off than they ever were 
before. Take a man like Jim Dart. Jim was the worst kind 
of old soak, never had a cent, and now he’s got $800 in the bank. 
High wages alone can’t do that. Most of these fellows would 
spend their money on booze, if they could get it, no matter what 
their wages were. 


There were 168 policemen in Grand Ronde when the city 
went dry. ‘The city commission, anticipating less need than 
formerly, reduced the number to 140 as an experiment. Ow- 
ing to the difficulty of obtaining good men, the number has 
never been more than 120 for the past two years. Mr. Car- 
roll does not believe that the efficiency of the force has been 
reduced by this fact. His records show, for example, that 
_ there has been no material reduction in the percentage of 
_ stolen goods recovered since prohibition went into effect, as 
- compared with the two years preceding. 


Booze and the “ Halls” 
- Mention has been made of the “halls” in Grand Rapids, 
_ forty or fifty buildings or parts of buildings owned by pri- 
ve vate societies among the foreign groups and used as meeting 
_ places and also for social gatherings. Grand Rapids seems 
to have had more than its share of societies of this sort. 
Among them were the Pulaski Guards, the Red Hussars, 
the Sacred Heart Aid Society, the Hibernian Athletic Club 
‘and the Lithuanian National Society. There were more 
Polish societies, perhaps, than of any other one nationality. 
Ostensibly these societies existed for wholly desirable pur- 
poses. Some of them paid sick and death benefits to members 
or the members’ families, some had nationalistic or patriotic 
- purposes, a few were athletic clubs, and some were semi- 
religious in nature. Undoubtedly many of them filled a real 
social need in the life of the city. Unfortunately, however, 
they all had a common feature —a bar room. Being private 
incorporated societies, they were permitted to dispense liquor 
_ upon the mere payment of the federal liquor tax of $25 a year. 
Though they were supposed to sell liquor only to members, 
most of them actually sold it to any one who had the price 
of a drink; the most rigid restriction placed upon purchasers 
was that they should be “ introduced ” by members. 


Ane names are used in such instances as this throughout this 
article. 


Atlantic and Pacific tea store. 
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The saloons in Grand Rapids were forced by law to close 
on Sunday —and they obeyed. Here, then, were forty or 
fifty halls, all selling perfectly good beer, whiskey and other 
drinks, permitted to be wide open on Sundays, and scattered 
through the residence sections of the foreign population, 
Naturally they were thronged by men and boys from mor 
ing to night. Men went to them early and spent practically 
the whole day there. Some of the halls served sandwiches, 
so that it was not necessary for patrons to go home to lunch} 
After spending the whole of Sunday in these places the men 
would be in no fit condition for work Monday morning, 

Nor was that the worst of it. Rarely did a week go by 
that there was not a killing or a serious affray in one of th 
halls. Again, most of the societies held one or two dance 
in their halls each week, and to these everybody was admittec 
who paid the admission fee. Although the dance hall wat 
usually on the first floor and the bar in the basement, couple 
admitted to the dances had the run of the buildings, and if 
was generally admitted that immorality was one result of this 
arrangement. A cautious and intelligent Catholic priest tolt 
me that a foundling asylum had been opened right across fron 
his church as a means of caring for the illegitimate children 
who were born in consequence of debauches in these halls. 

Prohibition withdrew the liquor from all of these places) 
and since the bar constituted the real reason for the existence 
of many of them, they now closed. A great sigh of reli 
seems literally to have gone up over Grand Rapids when 
this happened. Undoubtedly a loss in social and recreational 
opportunities occurred at the same time, and this has not been” 
replaced. But so vicious had the influence of these halls bes 
come that this feature seems to have been lost sight of. Leaders 
among the very foreign elements who had most patronized 
the halls were unanimous, in talking to me, in regarding the 
closing of the halls as one of the greatest benefits that pro- 
hibition had conferred. 

Today several of these halls are tobacco one One has 
been leased by a furniture factory and one is occupied by am 
Several are soon to be used by? 
the Knights of Columbus as educational and recreational cen- 
ters. Four or five are still halls. The elimination of these: 
from the life of the city is one of the most dramatic and clear-_ 
cut effects of prohibition. 


Some Effects on Business 


The effect of prohibition upon family fortunes, and inci- 
dentally one of its effects in the business world, may be seen* 
in the experience of so-called credit houses in Grand Rapids, ” 
such as those selling clothing or furniture on the installment — 
plan. In the promptness and regularity with which people © 
meet their obligations at such stores we have a test both of 
the financial comfort of the community and of its habits of 
living. ‘There is a number of these stores in Grand Rapids - 
that have been doing business for many years. ‘Their manager: 
are in a good position, therefore, to observe any change in 
the rate at which collections come in, as well as in the per- 
centage of “bad contracts” entered into, and to assign 
change in these conditions to its proper cause. 


The manager of a house selling clothing to both men and 
women told us that his average weekly collections used to 
comprise about 4 per cent of his total outstanding accounts. ~ 
He was able to demonstrate from his books, which he showed © 
us, that he was now collecting 6 per cent each week. More- — 
over, this change first became noticeable about two weeks afte 
May 1, 1918, when prohibition went into effect. In the opin-” 
ion of the manager, prohibition had exerted a marked and 


itely measurable stimulus to collections. Whereas it 
merly took his customers twenty-five weeks on the average 
/ (pay their bills, they were now paying them in seventeen 
| #eks. 

}fAnother house, selling furniture on the installment plan, 
fd even more accurate figures. Before prohibition went into 
fect it had collected about 3 per cent of its accounts each 


' tek. The following increase occurred: 
Percentage 
of outstanding 
accts. collected 


Month weekly 
as Aas foe AM ae ane ae Deen eee 2.42 
MUBEU PII 1 Die) are PeeVe ites as ciaiapayajer silo: eva ratenee eilove b a veStue ants 375) 
May, 1920 (last full month at time figs. were supplied). 5.15 


The manager of this store also was inclined to give a 
6 i-ge part of the credit for this increase to prohibition. Other 
banagers, with less exact figures, agreed on the main cause. 
}ine told us that whereas his total collections formerly 
aounted to about 65 per cent of the money owed him, he 
jrely had a “ bad debt” nowadays. By several we were told 


jd gone on record as approving of prohibition because “it 
id a positive tendency to wipe out the bad debt bugaboo.” 


Mencies. The secretary of one of these, an association of 
Stail grocers and meat dealers, declared that his total col- 
iictions had-jumped from 50 to 75 per cent; a number of 
Mrocers who formerly gave his office many accounts to collect, 
)Sere now giving it practically none. He also said that there 
: asa tendency on the part of dealers to resurrect old ac- 
Wunts and collect them; many of these had long been given 
> as valueless, some of them were even outlawed by the 
Watute of limitations, but they were being paid nevertheless. 
here was a “surprising” willingness, he concluded, on the 
ut of the mechanic and artisan class “to get square with 
Vie world and keep square.” 
®) Here, as elsewhere, one must always remember that con- 
@nuous employment and increased wages play their part in 
Wansactions of a financial nature. There is also the possibility 
hat the stringency in the money market might have caused 
me of these stores to exert abnormal pressure to raise the 
Ilection rate. Since manager after manager, however, dis- 
founted these causes in relation to his particular problem, we 
hay safely conclude, with them, that prohibition has been an 
nportant if not the major factor in the phenomena noticed. 
' Even more marked has been the effect of prohibition upon 
insurance [See page 217]. In the opinion of insurance agents 
h Grand Rapids, not only are premiums paid more promptly 
yow, but insurance is actually being written for a far greater 
fumber of people. Several general causes for this must be 
jorne in mind. First, when the federal government brought 
ne advantages of “war risk insurance” so persuasively to 
jhe attention of the great body of enlisted men, it not only 
iy the stamp of its approval upon life insurance in general, 
but gave it a great advertisement. Second, the cost of in- 
urance is now no greater than in the pre-war period; this 
takes an appeal ‘to the public somewhat out of proportion to 
ts logical force. The size of policies has grown because, the 
vurchasing power of a dollar having decreased, people con- 
ider that they must take out larger policies to secure the 
ame protection as formerly. Finally, of course, the educa- 
ional activities of insurance companies are more and more 
rearing fruit. 

In our questions to insurance agents we asked them to be 
areful to discriminate between any improvement in business 
hat might be due to prosperity and any that might be due, 
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at a committee of the National Credit Men’s Association . 
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in their minds, to prohibition. The question was not a new 
one to their minds. ‘There is no doubt that insurance is be- 
ing purchased more freely now on account of increased pros-— 
perity and of prohibition,” said a local official of a large com- 
pany which had written more casualty and liability insurance 
in the first three months of 1920 than it did in all of 1919. — 
“Many working men who formerly spent their money in 
saloons are able to give better protection to their dependents, — 
and some men who have been rejected by the examiners on — 
account of their excessive indulgence in liquor are now con- 
sidered acceptable as policy-holders.” 

The manager of a company selling fire insurance also tes- 
tified to the effect of prohibition as a “ most important factor ” 
in the recent growth of that business.. 

Stimulated by our question, the local superintendent of one 
of the largest life insurance companies in the country asked 
his agents at one of their meetings to give their opinions in 


‘regard to the influence of prohibition upon insurance in their Be 


own districts. 
results: 


Agent No. 1—Cited many families from whom it has been 
very difficult and almost impossible to extract premiums for 
insurance already in force, but by whom these premiums now, 
under the dry regime, are ‘being paid cheerfully and regularly. 

Agent No. 2—Twenty per cent more endowment policies are 
written than formerly. 

Agent No. 3—Not so much more new insurance  ayritiee but 
of a higher weekly or yearly premium and considerably easier 
to collect on account of prohibition. 

Agent No. 4—Policyholders’ wives in great numbers tell him 
it is “heaven on earth” since prohibition took place. Fathers, 
husbands and sons stay at home and listen to the serious things : 
of life, of which insurance is-one factor. Insurance easily writ-~ 
ten among his working classes, who listen to reason. Sells now 
to men who have never before had money enough to buy insur- 
ance or cared for their families and themselves. 1 

Agent No. 5—Says an $80 weekly premium route, which for- 
merly took five or six days to cover, is now being covered in 
from one to one and a half days. 

Agent No. 6—Testifies that policies that had lapsed for non- _ 
payment during wet regime (45 cases) have been reinstated 
because of abolition of saloon and consequent new hold of life. 
Among Polish and Lithuanians in particular has this been 
brought about. i 

Agent No. 7—The district 3 is producing 20 per cent more new 
business as a direct result. 

P. S—The above men have been flv in their respective 
sections of this city from four to twenty years. 


Saloon Rentals and Property 

Before prohibition went into effect, it was freely predicted 
that the closing of saloons would have a disastrous influence 
upon the values of property and therefore upon rentals, not 
only of saloon premises, but of adjoining sites. This has not 
happened. Indeed, the real estate men whom we consulted — 
declared that the value of saloon and adjoining properties had — 
risen somewhat more rapidly than the normal rate of property 
increase. Monroe avenue, north of Lyon street, formerly a — 
saloon district, is gaining a prestige as a shopping district al- 
ready nearly equal to that of the same street southeast from 
Campau Square. The rents, we were informed, are nearly — 
as high, although the shops carry, on the whole, a cheaper 
grade of merchandise. The removal of the saloons caused a 
change in the character of the people frequenting the streets 
in that’ neighborhood, the “street loafers” left and the way 
was opened for the building up of a shopping district. 


Pawn Shop Transactions 
In order to ascertain whether prohibition had had any ef- 
fect on pawn shop business, the total transactions for certain 
months were compiled from records in the police office, Since 
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pawn brokers are required by law to report every transaction 
to the police, the following table may be taken as trustworthy: 


Total No. of 
Month Transactions 
Before Prohibition 
Pia eh OL Bites eos och one ckr crenuhcare ara Gioheva ate Ri ermalasioever oreo le bree 839 
BaP T LOL f.0 are ars tyis warm ai eles dia a's crouse wit eis a vale’ cis ’e's 843 
OH TS AS ae AP ee ELD CON ee 947 
LEDER AZ Ie LAS AAR NI a 847 
After Prohibition 
BPNINY gieek Pk cate ca us Sem arereoa. Wan wma RIB PN iWlca din eve eh 574 
MARUALY: GLOLD i ieiclcleictalere «wise wale OP Verte PNET 617 
ee ce eile eink ce cisely aah issc oa dia wale 603 
January, 1920 ...... [GAR Per Fy ARS 7) Se a OORT Ne 508 


It will be noticed that one winter month and one summer 
month have been chosen on which to make the comparison, 
_and that the periods compared are the two years immediately 
preceding prohibition and the two years following. ‘The sudden 
drop in July, 1918, a drop of 39 per cent from July, 1917, and 
of 31 per cent from July, 1916, is especially interesting in the 
light of the comment of the head of one chattel loan company, 
who said that it used to be quite customary among a certain 
class for men to come into the pawnshop three or four days be- 


A SPIC AND SPAN GROCERY > 


: Borers prohibition this store, on the outskirts of the city, was a 
saloon. Years ago it was a notorious road house, the first the 
farmers came to on entering the. city and the last on leaving. 
When prolbition came the son of the owner bought it from him 

and turned it into a grocery store 


fore pay day and get $5 or so for a watch, and spend the 
_ money on a spree that could be no longer postponed. ‘The 
total reduction in pawnshop transactions indicated by these fig- 
; ures is 33 per cent. Again, one must remember the possible 
_ effect of general prosperity in interpreting such facts as these. 


Effect on Saving 


That prohibition has led directly to more and larger sav- 
ings accounts in the banks of Grand Rapids is the testimony 
of several bankers. ‘The general subject of saving is dis- 
cussed more fully in connection with increased incomes on 
page 214. Here it is only necessary to record that prohibi- 
tion has played its part. The United States government gave 
a great impetus to saving by its Liberty Loan drives and thrift 
propaganda during the war; this and the general increase in 
prosperity are two of the main factors in the establishment of 
at least seven new banks or branches of existing banks in 
Grand Rapids within the past three years. Nevertheless, the 
president of one of these new banks, attracting chiefly Polish 
residents, declared: “I am confident that the saving now 
done by working families in this city, which is far greater 
than it was two or three years ago, is due to prohibition as 
a predominant cause.” 
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This same official pointed out further that the first 3, 
accounts started with one of the banks which opened jus 
prior to prohibition averaged only $11, whereas the first 
counts started with one of the banks which opened after pre 0: 
hibition averaged $230. This he regarded as indicating that 
new depositors were able to make larger initial deposits after 
prohibition than before. His own bank had opened in the fall 
of 1919 believing that it would be doing well if its saving 
accounts totaled $150,000 at the end of the first year. At th 
end of eight months these accounts totaled more than $500,000 
and it was expected that by the end of the year they would 
reach $750,000. 

Several bankers expressed the opinion that people who hal 
never before had savings accounts now have them. Ong 
banker specified ‘‘ mechanics who drank heavily, the ‘ sporting’ 
element and waitresses” as among those who now have ace 
counts in banks. Charles W. Garfield, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Grand Rapids Savings Bank and one of 
the city’s foremost citizens, was one of those who believed 
that prohibition was an element in such saving as was going ony 


RUBBER GOODS REPLACES WHISKEY ; 
This store on a main street, Grand Rapids, was formerly one of 
the city’s best known and most centrally located saloons. Its” 
present line of goods enables it to retain a certain “ wet” charac-~ 
ter very appealing to the town wits a 
Effect on Workers in Industry 

The effect of prohibition on workers in the factories and 
shops of Grand Rapids was a subject that we found many. 
employers glad to discuss. Figures in regard to such things 
as shop attendance and the efficiency of employes were not 
obtainable, so the evidence of statistics is lacking. We found 
a general agreement among employers, however, that the good” 
effects of prohibition were distinctly noticeable. Monday 
morning absences from work have greatly diminished, said 


several. Others said that workmanship had improved and 
that individuals among their men. had become more © 
dependable. . 


The manager of a large underwear plant named five em- 
ployes in succession who, he said, were more valuable both _ 
to their families and their employers than. they had been be- 
fore prohibition. One of these was a machine adjuster who 
used to come to work every Monday morning much the worse 
for liquor. Another was a shop foreman, said to be the only 
man in the city familiar with a particular machine, but fre- 
quently absent on account of drunkenness—now entirely 
steady and the most valuable man in the plant. This em- 
ploye, with several others, had recently bought stock in the 
company. Previously none of these had been able to save 
anything. Similar instances were given by other employers. 


4 


ie 
AV 


u, counsel for the Furniture Manufac- 
aid that an important result of prohibi- 
§ \on was to make possible the introduction of new production 
ans in factories with far less friction than formerly. He 
/inted out that men who drink are likely to be blind to their 
n limitations. ‘They refuse to admit that others are more 
bypmpetent than they and therefore they complain about piece 
ates at which some men make more money than others. 
br nder prohibition these differences between the drinking man 
d the temperate man are much reduced. Carefully planned 
jme and piece rates do not create the sense of injustice that 
; : ey formerly did. Piece and premium systems have been 
Seatroduced recently in a number of Grand Rapids factories 
md are recognized by the workers, said Mr. Campau, as 
id orking equitably. 

Another effect of the saloon, Mr. Campau said, was that 
it was often the center of vicious discussion. There the lazy 
ind inefficient gathered, and the point of view of these men 
eén social and industrial questions prevailed. "The bartender 
Limself was usually a leader in the discussion and shared the 


A SALOON PRIOR TO MAY .1, 1918 
ow it is a flourishing savings bank, drawing money from the same 
people who formerly spent their earnings in tt for drink. This 1s 
one of seven new banks opened in Grand Rapids in the last three 
years as aresult of prohibition and prosperity 
gnorance and prejudices of his listeners. By meeting people 
call day long he heard all the gossip and rumor that was 
abroad and appeared to be well-informed. He talked to 

nen when they were in their most receptive mood, and as a 
‘consequence was able to incline them to this course of action 
jor that. “All day long he was at his task of peddling out 
prejudices.” The bartenders’ union, said Mr. Campau, had 
4 it in its power to boycott any factory in the city that it did 
: 


| 


mnot like by telling men not to work there, or to boost any 
sone that it favored; and their reasons were seldom based upon 
‘facts. Again, they dispensed a cynical philosophy, which in- 
jfected the producing class in the community. The abolition 
‘of the saloon Mr. Campau regarded as one of the greatest 
|goods that had come to America. 


) 


__ H. M. Taliafero, an official of the American Seating Com- 
/pany, said that so far as his observation went the fear that 
‘prohibition would drive many workers back to the old coun- 
‘try and that industry would suffer as a result, was ground- 
‘less. The few who had returned in the past year or so had 
‘found conditions there so different from what they had ex- 
pected that they were anxious to return and secure their old 
positions. Letters written by them to friends in this country 
were discouraging further emigration, 

Accident statistics were not available in any of the plants 
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that we visited. The following figures were secured from 


the commissioner of labor at Lansing: 


No. of 
accidents 
Year reported 
PON ae eras Goon ia 0 SS vith 6 succes ciara” ste Scene ae eee 215 
0) IC) SS, Soha ene Ne ea MON CPOE Rm a oe 371 
(oe SSS Ne a Noone ae RE PEMMEREM NIELS FS 489 
POAT Sets Get ais.aatc ei ders ewes a Os 3ige Se ee 226 
TOUS oA coals oct e wie e's Sustanabs: Soavdue ld Sylateee 71 ‘ 


These figures are for Kent county, but since very few in- 
dustrial accidents occur within the county outside of Grand 
Rapids they may be taken as reflecting conditions in the city 
itself. 
able, since other figures from the same source have been found — 


The figures cannot be regarded as thoroughly depend- — 


to be unscientifically gathered. However, the large increases — 


in accidents in 1915 and 1916 may be assumed to have been 
due to increased industrial activity. 


A further increase in — 


1917, instead of the actual decrease shown, would naturally — 


have been expected, owing to the change of several furniture 


OUT OF BUSINESS 


The owner of this former saloon did a flourtshing business among 


the employes of the nearby factory. He advertised to cash poy ¥ 


checks. The factory tried several times to get rid of him but — 
without success. Prohibition killed his business and he tried soft 
drinks—even this failed as the sign shows 


~ 


= 


factories to aeroplane-making, and other changes to war work, a 


It is probable that the tremendous reductions in that year and — 
in 1918 were due largely to the education of the workers. 


Nevertheless, the fact that prohibition was in effect for seven 3 
months of 1918, when the number of accidents became excep- 


tionally small, raises the question whether enforced cmp 
ance does not show itself in a lower accident rate—a question — 
that is worth further study. We -have the opinion of one 


q 
: 


employer in Grand Rapids that serious accidents have been | 


greatly reduced by prohibition. 


View of Organized Labor 


Organized labor in Grand Rapids is not strong. ‘This is 
partly due to the presence of a large Holland element, which 


views unionism with some suspicion, and partly to causes that — 


are more fully discussed by Mr. Lasker on page 234. The 
unions claim a membership of 12,000, but the actual strength 
is several thousand below this. During the past two years 
there has been a slight growth, due, as the president of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council put it, to “the war and 
the impetus which that gave to all organization.” 

How the members of organized labor would vote on the 
prohibition question today is only a matter of guess. One 


rted by some of the noes ade euch 
On the contrary, when the matter came 


om es issue, there was a (oe a a 
as unable to secure access to the books in order 


he aid, in brewers Fat and labor papers 
1e He gave me his reasons for this 
_One was that prohibition would 


ay Sound up ay sit allio in aur 
as the coopers, who made the barrels. An- 
Others were the bartenders. and 
Indeed, the build- 


msters. 
eons was the masons. 


es ss are of so many unions Pp ciaan eae in 
liquor busin Ss) he said, labor ps aueane Liens a 


in opeas of fon ee 


came. And the Pa my ‘informant 
On the contrary, unionism — 


fpareaders union a suffered, bie a Pept drink 
a had been formed to take its place. The gen- 


er “hand, the good effects of SaMuton bad Heer 
obvious. It took two ‘months, he said, to con- 
he reasons for his conversion, as given, were 
part such as have already been dwelt upon: 
xperienced by many families and the fact that 
e were, growing up without a taste for alcohol. 
‘important than his own conversion, he believed 
other members of unions had similarly changed 


the eption was teat 


Dues were paid more ue and meet- 
gs were fener conducted. He believed that labor would 
show itself ‘‘clearer-headed”’ with the saloons closed. 
Harry Krul, of the Furniture Workers’ Union, is emphatic 
regard to prohibition: 


It has been a surprise [he said]. I have seen men, half 
‘starved, come to work in the morning “stewed”, wearing clothes 
that were a disgrace to the neighborhood. Now they come well 


is saloons do with their time. 


Tame local eens had — 
are dealing with a situation closely bound up with the highe 


. For his part, he seemed to have no doubt that 


than ‘iatoee ashe ig went into jae TT eahone 
whom I talked said that this was nonsense. NACE 
On hs zee, while I am not able t to aay tee th 


, 


F fy G 
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Recreation 


Several effects of prohibition on recreation are no 
No statistical statement, however, calculated to satisfy 
Een is aenaie here. This is partly ane, to bid fact 


to aus figures, and paxtly, to the yee Fs aie ‘nan 
no organized attempt in Grand Rapids to. provide so- 
recreational substitutes for the saloon. Nobody has m 
his business to know what men who formerly — frequent 
Nevertheless, testimony fr 
various sources throws light on the subject. beembaner ie 


~ Perhaps the most obvious change under > prohibition 
“been the increased number of pool and billiard rooms and © 
- bowling alleys. A number of former saloons are now given 
over to these amusements. ‘This form of recreation undoub 
edly absorbs not only some of the time but some of the mone 
that was. formerly spent ‘upon drink. It is. probable, al 
that card playing, both in pool rooms and in many of 
soft drink parlors, is more indulged in—or indulged in 
-openly—than it used to. be. The chief undesirable aspe ; 
this is the resulting increase in gambling. — Here again ° 


wages earned by boys | and young men. ‘To what ext 
gambling i is a result of more pocket money, and to what ex- 
tent it is a substitute for the social life of the saloon, is d 


\ 
ficult to answer. 


Contrasted with this is Ane unquestioned arene. in t h 
popularity of outdoor sports. Dealers in sporting ‘good 
throughout the city told us that never before had they done 
so large a business as during the past two years. This is t 
be attributed in part to the return of many young men fror 
overseas and to the stimulus given outdoor sports there. Ten 
nis has been securing more and more followers, as in most 
American cities. Amateur baseball (professional baseball i 
not strong, owing largely to the poor showing of the Grand ~ 
- Rapids team in the Central League) has grown remarkably. 
The Y. M. Ci A. has furnished equipment for a number o 
factory leagues, playing games after shop hours. | There ar 
over a dozen semi-professional teams — using the. municipa 
diamonds by permission, and the demand from this class o 
players is greater than ever before. Swimming is becoming | 
more popular, especially among adults, who flock to the mu- _ 
nicipal pools at night after work. Volley ball is also increas a 
ingly popular. ee 

The largest dealer in fishing tackle in the city gave it as 
his unqualified opinion that prohibition had caused a new era 
in fishing. Unlike more vigorous pastimes, fishing, he said 
seemed to be attracting men past middle-age, men whose 
appearance gave color to the conclusion that they were former 


»\tloon devotees, now solacing themselves with rod and hook. 
) jlever within his memory, he said, had fishing been as pop- 
ilar as it had within the past two years. The golden age 
f the angler seemed to have returned. 

A striking increase in attendance at the public parks and 
aygrounds has been coincident with prohibition. It has also 
een coincident with the return of the soldiers from overseas 
d the opening of new playgrounds. ‘The figures, there- 
re, while not conclusive, are presented for the tendency they 

j10w : 


Per cent 

Year Total attendance increase 
AG TS RSn ene ria's Satie eines 300,000 (approximate) es 
OT Gate US sotatavs here sreun cedar tokens 371,473 23 
EOE ps nate eats are ah suereteecatehie tetera 411,860 10 
EDT Rieietas co samt atel elev aicas Stes ke rar aie te 666,542 37 
OND seu we ten ay Wee ai ts $75,000 (approximate) 31 


| Grand Rapids’s chief amusement park, Ramona Park, sit- 
byated just outside the city, and owned by the Grand Rapids 
a treet Railway Company, is doing a better business, accord- 
ag to an official of the company, than it did before the war. 
ar Phis is interesting because 
)>f the prediction, frequently 
simade by opponents of pro- 
ubition, that such enterprises 
f ould suffer when _ saloons 
piwere taken away from them; 
slthough saloons were not al- 
syowed on the park grounds at 
ie Ramona, liquor was easily ob- 
’ cainable close by. More strik- 
ng, however, is the change 

that has come about in the 

Gcharacter of the crowds at- . 
Witending. Years ago, according 

Hito this same official, no respect- 

Bhble person couid go to Ra- 

Himona. It was the “rendez- 

Hvous of the booze-fighting, 

Yiugly element of the city.” 

Nhile this condition was 

largely overcome before pro- 

Mhibition, it was not entirely re- 

“moved. Now, however, the 

Mcrowds are uniformly well- 

wbehaved and disorder is almost 

Mever in evidence. For this, 

*the official assigned two rea- 

sons: Prohibition and the sup- 

| iplying of clean entertainment. 

| ‘The same kind of change is 

noticed in other crowds. Both 

Hooxing and wrestling aré becoming more popular in Grand 
WRapids, owing largely, especially with regard to boxing— 
‘according to the sporting editor of one of the local news- 
ipapers —to the adoption of the army rules providing for 
vcleaner exhibitions by fighters. The fact that there is prac- 
‘tically no drunkenness now among the people attending these 
‘exhibitions, and that the spectators are much more orderly 
ithan they used to be when many were, if not drunk, at least 
ipartially inflamed by drink, has itself contributed to the 
jpopularity of the sports among a better class of people. 

| By far the most widespread effect of prohibition upon 
irecreation, however, lies in the increased amount of time that 
ifathers and husbands spend with their families. This will 
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‘ recreation ? 


Formerly one of the halls conducted by private benevolent socie- 

ties in Grand Rapids which opened bars and sold alcoholic 

beverages to all comers. Now a cigar factory. Prohibition caused 
the closing of most of these halls 
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be further discussed when we come to consider prohibition 
and family life. But it is the one answer that is invariably 
given to the question: What effect has prohibition had upon 
It gives meaning to the reply of one witness, 
intended to be taken humorously, that “the family is the 
chief substitute for the saloon.” Innumerable men who for- 
merly spent their evenings and much of their Sundays in 


saloons or in the “ halls” already described, now spend them 


at home. 
of the residential districts. 


They are literally to be seen upon the front porches — 
More than that, they take their 


families with them upon excursions on holidays and during — 


week-ends. Family groups in the parks are a common sighties 
all observers united in singling this out as one of the most 


- 


noticeable results of the enforced closing of the saloon. They ‘ 


too, the picnic has again come into its own, and fathers with © 
lunch baskets on their arms and children accompanying them 
are more frequently seen than they used to be. 


Cultural Effects of Prohibition 


% 


, 
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Closely allied to the recreational effects of prohibition aré ia 


its cultural effects. 


brought them both a larger | 
business and new customers 


many people who now patron- 
ized his store that they had 


in the book store business, he 
said, in other towns, and had — 


came effective. 
books were being sold now in 


ly, one manager mentioned — 
a fact that might be due, of — 
course, to interests aroused by — 
the war and 


had noticed an 
book-buying by people of the working class, but could not say 
to what extent this was due to prohibition. The fact that in 
all such interviews care was taken to point out the possibility 


One felt ‘sure that he could — 
tell from the appearance of — 


greater quantities than former- i 


books on economic subjects— ae 


its afer ; 


The man-. a 
agers of several book stores Ke 
believed that prohibition had 


i 


formerly spent a good deal ‘off 
money on drink. He had been S 


noticed the same thing. This 
manager quoted the salesman 
for one of the large publishing 

houses as saying that his hae 
ders in’ Michigan towns had — bs 
increased two- or threefold ay 
shortly after prohibition Le : 


as 


When asked what kind A: 2 


a 


tL 


Another manager said that she — 
increase in 


% 
an 


that any effect noticed might be due to increased prosperity, or 
to some cause other than prohibition, may be taken as indi- — 


cating that the evidence obtained had some value. 


A stronger indication than this, however, of the increased — 


use of books under prohibition is to be found in some quite 
remarkable statistics of the Grand Rapids public library. 
Samuel H. Ranck, city librarian, one of the best public 
librarians in the country, intimated in his annual report 
for the year prior to prohibition that the reading rooms 


of the library and its thirteen branches might offer a substi- 


| five eins the. Mie seventeen. The ‘family 
assistance through the city Social Service 


stion was in regard to what wages the 
usband received a few veers ago, and as soon 
I got this reply: 

i's ow what difference it ould: have made what 


ren to ee care of and I eel to do washings 
I could to keep going. We were buying our 
s $6 a month on it. Once I got six months 
n’t care anything about it—he was stewed all 
our years he and his brother drank steady. I 
ind I'd break him of the habit some way, so 


enough, when I got there their bicycles were 
I walked in and says to my man: ‘If you’ve 
pend on drink, give me some to buy something 
(His brother's wife was in bed for twins and 
nything either.) He came home and was just 
‘he aloon-keeper told me he had congratulated him 
had enough spunk to come and get him; he said 
shed every man’s wife would come and get ‘her _hus- « 
‘said he wouldn’t sell him another drink. He didn’t 
my husband got it somewhere else. 


years ago he started to improve. I don’t know | 
ade him. and I never did know. But when it. 
: to go and vote about its going dry I said to him: 
with you to see if you vote true to me.’ He says: 
ue as a dollar.’ 2 
Idn’t vote anything but dry now. And we really 
You bet everything is different. When folks ask 
-T’ve been married I tell them three years—the 
_ are by-gones, just as if they hadn’t been. And 
out together and we got our debts nearly paid— 
more pay-days we’ll be even with the world and we 
been that before in our lives. 
u ND it ain’t only us. You ought to see my husband’s 
er. A year ago Decoration Day, a month after 
ry, he and his wife went out together for the first 
elve years. Holidays used to be just the times they 
». You bet his wife says life is different now.” 


} 


he saloon when Michigan went dry. What hap- 
est indicated by the figures showing “ total home 
‘total readers”’ during the two years preceding 


Per cent Per cent 
1916-17 1917-18 Increase 1918-19 Increase 


477,654 476,904 Decrease 547,588 14.8 
472,475 507,179 7 570,439 12.4 


igures in the lower line give the total readers who 
he reading rooms, Several interesting things are indi- 
y this table. ‘The decrease in total home use in 
7-18 is undoubtedly accounted for by the fact that many 
g men left Grand Rapids that year for training camps 
id France. But these young men were still away up to 
farch 31, 1919, so that the large increase in that year is not 
ounted for by their return. The only event that could 
account for it, in the opinion of Mr. Ranck, is prohibition, 
the first year of which almost exactly coincided with the year 
during which this increase occurred. ‘This is the largest an- 
nual increase in the history of the library. The increase of 
total readers in the reading rooms in 1918-19 is undoubtedly 


sce eee 


1The year runs from April 1 to March 31. 


_now been transferred to teachers, clerks, office help, « 


venereal disease now than a few years ago, due partly t 


lowing number of “ alcoholism cases | 


“health, but that no other tangible results are yet noticeable, 


after, bee bal. asi 
opened during the year after wiatatiteen! 


Health 

It has been the general experience of doctors disk 
pay more attention to their health now than they d 
three or four years ago. ‘They call physicians more 
and pay their bills both more promptly and with less a: 
displeasure at the amount. How much of this is due 
hibition and how much to education in hygiene, larger 
and other causes, few doctors were ready to say. __ 
All testified that parents are more willing now | 
their children’s adenoids and tonsils removed, when 
vised, than they used to be, and that care of the teeth 
eyes and other parts of the body is greater than 
One doctor pointed out that the reductions in price 
merly allowed to factory workers, mechanics and the like 


One or two doctors were of the opinion that there 


hibition and partly to the information in regard to pe 
hygiene given enlisted men in the army, but no figures 
available to prove this. 

The Kent County - Pictation: Hospital Conta the 
” as having been t 
during the past five years: 


LO ied neeis css die) phy et sos tale, a ales Shay sols kale cea ie tare aNone oil epee 63 cases 
197. ee Meh hy See a. Pe OD 
TOT rat hrsiaasis te anal ore PEE AREY OAE EME SC Sy ke 
ONG siete rs icc. arabo tous ete Wot alata Necessalaraba eel oon Boonen yates pide Neh 
1920 ae to Tone pe shes peeve ONE cae 


of cases. No other hospitals had any records on the sub: 

In general there appears to be a belief among Grand Rap 
physicians that prohibition has played its part in contrib 
to an increased sense of'responsibility in regard to matte 


The Priests’ Testimony 

The effect of prohibition on churches is not one that 
be measured accurately. Where we found increased collec 
tions and support of churches—and we found this generall: 
—we were not able to tell how much of it might be du 


GRAND RAPIDS. 


ALCOHOL | sé. CASES.” Kent Co. Hosp 


1907 1913 1919 


*%to June inclusive. 


1 due to the war, and to the psychology that brings people 
‘oser to their religious convictions during a time of stress 
od suffering. By seeking the interpretation of priests and 
| » | stors, however, we arrived at some interesting conclusions. 
/f the three Polish priests in Grand Rapids, two were con- 
lent that the increase in collections at Sunday services was 
Hijie in part to the closing of saloons. One of these placed 
fe increase in his church at 25 cent cent, the other at 50. 
J he latter said, moreover, that he had been much surprised 
bycently, when a special collection for a new sepulchre, to 
®\st $700, was announced, to receive on the next Sunday 
® er $1,800. The head of another large Catholic parish: said 
at collections in his church had grown from an average of 
“pout $50 a Sunday to $100. ‘“‘ Undoubtedly,” he said, “ we 
bye getting some of the money that used to go to the saloon.” 
: families that formerly gave nothing, he declared, were now 
e/ gular contributors. 

‘The same testimony was received in regard to enlarged 
i: Burch membership. One priest said that probably 150 men 
ho were nominally Catholics but had never pretended to 
é in accordance with orthodox Catholic principles had 
ined his church within the past two years and were active 
dpembers. 
Hongregation had increased by 250 in the past six months; 
: attributed a large part of this growth to the effect of tak- 
Mig away the saloons. 


{ 
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‘Effect Upon Family Life 
i What has prohibition meant to the-comfort and happiness of 
miomes? Here we approach most closely to the heart of the 
it estion. If the testimony of neighbors, friends, social 
Jrorkers, city officials, business men, ministers—in a word, of 
° most all of those with whom we came into contact—is 
‘worth anything, one can be fairly certain that in Grand 
‘i apids prohibition has rehabilitated: innumerable families 
nd has joined many husbands and wives, many fathers 
Yad children in new bonds of association and happiness. 
‘is we went about the city, talking literally to hun- 
Treds of people of all sorts, we were met by two uni- 
Sersal bits of testimony. Our witnesses would almost invari- 
oly begin their. remarks by saying that the most noticeable 
fect of prohibition was the change that it had brought in 
amily life. Men were now spending more time with their 
Wives, we were told; they were “ going out” with them and 
Siking a greater interest in enjoyment in common. ‘They 
Sere planning with them, too, for the good of the family; 
paildren were being better clothed, better fed, better cared 
yr in general. Testimony of this sort never stopped with 
Seneralizations. Each witness would hasten to cite instances 
f7ithin his own circle of acquaintances or observation; he 
vould mention Jim Smith or Art Brown or Cy Jones—often 
‘de name was more like Karpinski or Rocheski—and would 
ay that ‘here was a man who was a better father and a 
jetter husband.” It became a matter of comment with us 
shat conversation assumed a regular pattern of this sort; we 
/ould almost predict the words in which each witness would 
‘ell his story. 
) It was noticeable, too, that testimony of this sort came from 
veople who were still antagonistic to prohibition. Some of 
hese were opposed to it on principle, because they believed 
it to be an unwarrantable interference with the liberty of 
he individual; some were opposed to it because it deprived 
ein of the opportunity to secure drinks. But time after 
ee such people would say: “ Though I’m against prohibi- 
ion, I believe it has anne a lot of good.” And they, 
00, would cite instances. 
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The pastor of a Methodist church said that his - 
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PROHIBITION AND THE K-FAMILY 


(As revealed by extracts taken from a case record of 
the Social Welfare Association of Grand Rapids.) 


AY 29, 1916.—Mr. and Mrs. K. and their four children 
are in great distress. They have had much sickness and 
owe a hospital bill of $238, besides many smaller bills. Mr. | 
K. is in jail now for non-payment of debt. Mrs. K. has mas 
cents. ‘They have been served with eviction papers. Mr. K. 
earns $11 a week when he works. He is lazy and irresponsible; 
drinks a great deal. Every winter the family has to be sup- 
ported by the city. Mrs. K. is pregnant and very despondent. 
December 16, 1916.—Mr. K. has left his job again. He 
was arrested in a drunken brawl and when the visitor called 
he was in bed with his head tied up. 
July 26, 1917.—Mr. K. is earning $13 a week now, but they 
owe everybody. 
November 5, 1917.—The man has been drifting from one 
job to another. Just now has one for $15 a week. 

January 10, 1918.—Mr. K. is drinking all the time—things 
going from bad to worse. 1 
April 6, 1918 (three weeks before prohibition went into — 
effect. )—Last week Mr. K. made $10.50, but spent $8 in a | ~ 
saloon before he got home. He will have only $5 coming | 
next pay-day since he has worked only three or four half-days | 
this week. Mrs. K. is pregnant again and is much discouraged. 

May 10, 1918 (ten days after prohibition went into effect).— 
Visitor called and found Mr. K, at home painting a picture. 


He says it is easier for him now that the saloons are closed. 


August 19, 1918.—vVisited. Mr. K. was painting on his — 
pictures. Says he is anxious to get some training in decorating _ 
furniture. His wife says that their home seems like a new 
world lately. Mr. K. stays at home nights and they went to the | 
John Ball Park last Sunday for the -first time in four years. 


February 3, 1919.—Man’s employer says he is a good. 
steady workman. 

July 10, 1919.—Man is earning $20 a week now. 

September 2, 1919.—Man is earning $24 a week now. 


November 24, 1919.—Man gets $27 a week now. and has il 
men under him. He seems very happy in his work. 

March 16, 1920.—Man is getting $30 a week. 

April 19, 1920.—Man is getting $32.50 now, with a pros- © 
pect of another raise soon. 

June 24, 1920.—Mrs. K. entertained a member of the SURVEY 
staff. Her tiny, neat parlor contained a number of pieces of 
home-made furniture. On the walls were several large oil 
paintings in which crescent moons cast their pale light over 
fir trees covered with snow, and Indian maidens paddled 
down rippling streams in precariously tilted birch canoes; 
these were the handiwork of Mr. K. The six children looked — 
dirty and happy. Mrs. K. said that considerable sickness had 
kept them from getting along ‘as well as other families in the 
neighborhood. She spoke frankly about their former condition 
and said that the home was much changed since her husband 
stopped drinking. He stays at home nights now, paints and | 
takes the children off on fishing excursions. She “ wouldn't 
go back to the old days for anything ”—in fact, she “would 
like to have things stay always just the way they are now.” 


It is difficult to classify such people. They are not like 
your ardent “‘wets”’, who for the most part still regard pro- — 
hibition as an unmixed evil—and of whom, by the way, there — 
are mighty few in Grand Rapids. They see the benefits that 
prohibition has conferred; they admit, on the whole, that it 
has done more good than harm. I believe that these people 


would have a severe struggle if they should be forced again 


to vote on the question. They seem to me to be clinging to a 
dying conviction. The incontrovertible facts seem to be slowly 
gaining the upper hand over their personal and theoretical 
objections. 

Then, too, there are the people who originally opposed pro- 
hibition but who are now completely converted. Knowing 
the disinclination of the human mind to admit its own error, 
we found a surprising willingness on the part of not a few 
people to acknowledge that they believed they had been wrong. 
In almost every instance it was the things they had actually 
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_ seen during the past two years that led these people to change 

' their minds. 
_‘ ‘The second bit of evidence that was almost as universal as 
_ this was that the younger generation was growing up with- 

out a taste for alcohol. However difficult prohibition might 
__ be for confirmed drinkers, it was said, such persons would 

soon disappear from the scene; in fifteen years they would 
nearly all be gone. Meanwhile their places were being taken 
__ by those who would know alcoholic beverages only as a mem- 
ory. Certain it is that a great majority of the people of 
_ Grand Rapids are united in these two points of view. 
'__ The social service agencies are not able to tell you in figures 
_ what, reduction prohibition has brought about in destitution 
or other forms of misery. Ultimately, doubtless, some statis- 
tical statement will be available. Meanwhile, it is not rea- 
- sonable to expect any pronounced reduction in the amount 
of service that these agencies render. No social. service 
agency, so far as I know, regards itself as performing 100 
‘per cent 'of its task. ‘There are always new needs to be met, 
‘even where there is not a segment of neglected need in a 
field being tilled. The charitable impulses of the community 
have never yet measured up to the’ full job set for them by 
‘social service workers, so that even if the disappearance of 
- liquor should reduce the amount of family assistance hereto- 
_ fore necessary on account of intempérance, other causes of 
Misery, such as sickness, old age, ignorance, unemployment 
and low wages, will in the future claim all of the resources 
that can be devoted to charitable endeavor. 
‘We were able to get many hints, however, from the records 
of agencies dealing with families. Using some of these as 
“Jeads” , we visited a number of homes. There was the 
‘woman, for example, who dated her married life from May 
I, 1918, the day that prohibition went into effect. “The 
other years are by-gones,” she said, “just as if they hadn’t 
been.” Then there was the man who was found at home 
" painting ‘pictures—three weeks before prohibition went into 
effect he had spent $8 in a saloon, leaving only $2.50 of his 
weekly earnings. A few months later his wife told the vis- 
‘itor that their home “seemed like a new world lately,” 
the man himself was anxious to get some training in deco- 
rating furniture. 


One Lithuanian family in which both parents had been in- 
temperate was regarded as so unwholesome for the'two chil- 


‘taken away and placed in institutions. A few months after 
prohibition went into effect the parents asked. to have their 
— children returned and a probation officer found conditions so 
much improved in the home that the children were restored. 
In another instance two children were restored to an Amer- 
ican laboring man and his wife after the father, an inter- 
 mittent worker because of drink, had changed his habits as 
a result of prohibition and settled down to steady employ- 
ment. A Dutch father, who had run away from the hos- 
a pital where he was receiving the “ drink cure ” and again be- 
- come intemperate, showed such improvement after the state 
went dry that he has been earning a good salary ever since 
and the home is clean and well cared for. 

A “finisher ” in one of the furniture factories, who earned 
good wages and was a skilled workman, deserted his family 
in 1918 in order to go where he could get drink. The mother 
was also intemperate and the home went from bad to worse. 
Finally the children were taken away from her and the 
mother, who was found | to be syphilitic, was sent to the Con- 
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and , 


‘dren, who were learning to steal and lie, that these were . 


family had lived. The mother was returned after six mont 
treatment and the home has been reestablished. 

These stories could be multiplied; in adjoining columns 
some of them are told more fully. It was the testinal 


band had, on Decoration Day in 1918, a month after it went 
“taken her out for the first time in twelve years” wa 
only illustrative of other similar cases. Some women spoke 
of the improved care the children were now receiving and 
seemed to find their chief satisfaction in the change in that 
respect. q 

Quite as emphatic were the words of a Dutch motel 
whose own menfolk were temperate enough, but who had 
seen the effects of intemperance among her neighbors: 


Do you see that house over there where that man is painting? = 
Oh, my goodness, he used to drink—all the time he was in jail. 
He would steal if he want anything and he not have it. And 
his wife she tell me the other day already how he don’t drink 
no more and she say: “Oh, I hope to God for Heaven’s sake 
it will never go to be wet again.” 

Over in that house [pointing to another] there is a man with © 
nine children. The poor woman she had an awful time; her man | 
he was always full and she took the consumption and died in her — 
misery just because she had such a hard time by him. And now — 
it is dry and he is such a good man to his children but she had 
to die in her misery. Yes, I hope to God it stays like it is now 
already. 


One tangible improvement, brought about by prohibition, 
mentioned by many women was that their husbands now 
bring their pay checks home. Formerly it was a well-known 
practice among saloons to cash pay checks; many saloons ad- 
vertised that they did so. ‘The saloon-keeper knew when the © 
factories in his neighborhood paid their employes and hi 4 
would be sure to have plenty of cash on hand at that time, - 
These same saloon-keepers permitted their customers to buy. 
drinks on credit with the understanding that when the pay 
check was cashed the amount owed would be taken ou 
Thus, 2 man who was accustomed to several drinks daily” 
would have a considerable bill to pay at the end of the week | 
or month, and he would be likely to drink a little more freely 
than usual on the day that he brought his pay check in to. 
be cashed; treating, too, swelled his expenditure. The cons 
quence was that when he went home his money had been con- 
siderably reduced. Many wives commented on the fact that 
their husbands no longer had ready places at which they | 
could cash their pay checks before they got home; the pay © 
checks were now being delivered intact to the wives, who | 
took them next day to the bank and cashed them there, usu- 
ally leaving a little in a savings account. One saloon-keeper 
opened a saloon on a triangular piece of land directly adjoining, 
the American Seating Company, a large factory whose em- 
ployes streamed out by the thousands noon and night. The busi- 
ness that this man did by advertising to cash the pay checks of 
these employes was the talk of Grand Rapids. All efforts 
of the factory itself to compel him to move were unsuccess- 
ful. When prohibition came his business was automatically 
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\itopped ; oF although he remained in operation, with soft 
Arinks as his attraction, his business slumped off so that when 
»4 was there a “ For Sale” sign hung conspicuously from his 
puilding. 

? One of the most frequent phrases used by persons who 
‘were describing the good effects of prohibition was that 
(‘fathers were buying better shoes for their children,” I 
jwent to several retail shoe dealers and asked them whether 
'gthis was true. They all said that it was. One dealer de- 
clared: 

There used to be a saloon right back of my store here, across 

| the alley. Fathers used to come in with their children and say, 
“J want a pair of shoes for the kid; try on a few while I go 
and get a drink.” The father would go out and in a few minutes 
he’d come back with a few drinks in him and some of his spare 
change spent and he’d buy the cheapest pair of shoes in the 
store for the child. Now that’s all stopped. Fathers take pride 
in getting the best shoes they can afford for their children. 

Many men, too, who formerly spent a good deal of time 
saloons and saw their earnings diminished by what they 
i spent for drinks are now glad that the saloon has been closed. 
@i They are conscious not only of making their families hap- 
“pier in many respects but of new contentment and interests 
Jin their own lives. The man who had taken his children out 
j/of the institution in which they had been placed felt that he 
Shad turned a new page in his life. Similarly, the father who 
‘had developed a fondness for painting and wanted to learn 
wt how to decorate furniture, said it was “easier for him now 
ii that the saloons were closed.” Another man, ,earning $50 a 
week in an automobile factory, told with pride that he had 
1) just bought the house in which he lived for $2,300, and 
“Nisaid: “ Of course, 90 per cent of the drinkers were worse 
‘than I was but it’s a lot easier to save when the stuff isn’t 
around.” ‘Testimony of this sort is harder to get, of course, 
i than the confessions of the women. But both employers and 
% members of labor unions told us that innumerable men who 
“formerly drank and had been violently opposed to prohibi- 
m) tion were so pleased now with the change in their own lives 
and in the lives of others that they would vote “dry” every 
time the issue was raised. 

| Interesting testimony was received from ministers and 
7 priests, regarding the effect on home conditions as they found 
/them. ‘The Catholic priests especially, because of the close 
and confidential relations which they have with many of 
i their parishioners, were able to speak confidently upon this 
@ topic. One priest put it this way: He said that he and his 
# Catholic colleagues ‘“‘ found their work very much lightened.” 
® In the confessional, he said, there was “ only half the work 
# there used to be.” Another priest, an intelligent and respected 
: leader in social work, said: 

The periodical drunkard has ceased to bother us. He used to 
be a problem. Women would come to me and pour out their 
hearts about the drinking of their husbands. Now itis a very 
rare thing. Prostitution, too, has apparently greatly diminished 
since prohibition came into effect. 

Our Women’s Aid Society and St. Vincent de Paul Society have 
practically no work to do among poor families or those in tem- 
porary distress now. We used to have twelve or fifteen families 
constantly. Today we have one—and this is the family of a 
man who has been suffering from a running abscess for over a 
_ year and therefore has been unable to work. 

Grand Rapids has a population of some 8,000 Poles, and 
from the point of view of intemperance and family distress 
these have supplied perhaps her greatest problem. It is there- 
fore interesting to find the Polish priests unanimous in regard 
to the beneficial effects of prohibition on family life. One 
priest, who was frankly opposed to prohibition on principle 
himself—he asked whether “tobacco would be the next to 
go ”—nevertheless cited several instances in which fathers 
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“BETTER OFF” 


R. and Mrs. A. are young people in their late twenties, — 

with three small children. Although it was wash day, 
Mrs. A. was friendly and chatted away as she washed, She” 
said that four or five years ago her husband earned $14 a 
week in a factory and they lived in three furnished rooms, 
for which they paid $4 a week. Her husband drank and it 
‘was hard for them to get ahead. They have recently bought 
‘the house where they now live for $2,300. It is a queer little 
house built into a side hill, and they live in the lower flat 
(so-called by courtesy) and rent the five rooms above openings 
onto the street for $15 a month. | 


A T first Mrs. A. thought the cost of living had risen about 
as fast as their wages, but soon she admitted that after | 
all they had a good deal more than they used to have. A | 
Ford car was in the back yard. I asked if they had always | 
had a car and she smiled and said “no.” That was one of 
their acquisitions. Now her husband is working in an auto | 
factory, Mrs. A. said, and he earns from $10 to $12 a day. | 
The only trouble is that work is slack. When asked if she | 
thought prohibition had anything to do with better conditions — 
she said she certainly did. She didn’t think the higher wages — 
would do much good if there still were saloons for the men 
to spend their money in. This she knew from experience. 


S this happened to be one of the days Mr. A. was laid off 

I had a visit with him while he tinkered with the auto-_ 
mobile in the back yard. He said that in the old days the 
men used to get about $2.00 a day, while 30 cents an hour was 
high. Now the men working by the hour are getting from 40 | 
to 60 cents an hour and the men on piece work are getting ie 
a dollar or more an hour. Mr. A. said the men turn out | 
two or three times as much work on piece work as the same i 
men would on work by the hour. He thinks the day when | 
‘he cannot earn nine or ten dollars is indeed a lost day. To | 
be sure he has only three or four days a week now, but he | 
earns so much more in those days that he “wouldn’t want fs ic 
to go back to the old days for anything.” Br 


THEN asked if he thought prohibition had anna to i 

do with the changed conditions Mr. A. said: “You can — 
just bet they have a lot to do with it. Of course 90 per cent 
of the drinkers were worse than I was, but it’s a lot easier to 
save when it isn’t around. Oh I know there’s a lot of ’em 
that doesn’t agree with me, and they whine around because — | 
it’s gone dry, but I tell you they dress better and their Gen \Aeb 
ilies dress better and they are better off all around.” | 


rae 
were taking better care of their facile and homes were hap-_ 
pier. In one house, he said, where the father had formerly 
spent most of his time in saloons, he found the man at home > 
with a paint brush in his hand, re-painting some of the fur- 
niture. In another he found a new carpet on the floor and 
new chairs. “Yes,” said the woman, in answer to an in- 
quiry, “my husband brings his pay check home now instead 
of cashing it at the: saloon.” ‘This husband was spending 
his evenings at home and repairing the shoes of the neigh- 
bors as a means of earning some extra money. = 


Of course the change has not all been in families that were 7 
formerly kept close to destitution by intemperance. In many 
the change is subtler; it has to do with the spirit existing 
between husband and wife and the whole atmosphere of the 
home. This kind of change is never a matter of record. But | 
the people who commented upon the altered conditions in | 
many homes, placing this first among the effects of prohibi-— 
tion easily noticeable, were often thinking of just such changes — 
as this. One fact frequently mentioned was that families are 
now seen more often together than they used to be. I have 
alteady told how on Saturday afternoons and Sundays they 
go in groups to John Ball Park to listen to the band concert, 
or fathers put lunch baskets over their arms and go off with 
the children and the mother for a day’s picnic. In evenings, 
when many men formerly resorted to the nearest saloon, they 
now sit at home on their front porches and enjoy the hours 
added to the day by “ daylight saving.” 
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It is always necessary to remember that better economic 
conditions in the home are due in no small part to the higher 
~ level of wages of the past two years. As already indicated, 
the exact proportion of credit to be assigned to this cause 
and to prohibition is impossible to determine; here I have 
- tried to dwell upon those effects that are most unmistakably 
_ traceable to prohibition. To those who are inclined to give 
’ exclusive credit to raised wages, we may quote the words of 
a woman whose experience had been that of scores of others: 
~ “T don’t know what difference it would make what wages 
_ men got if the saloons were still open. They’d drink up all 
_ they earned.” ‘This point of view was widespread. Prohi- 
_ bition insured some of the benefit of higher wages by at 
_ one avenue of wasteful expenditure. 


5 Who Are the Wets? 
The question will be asked: Who are the wets in Grand 
Rapids? To the reader who has accompanied me thus far 
it may seem surprising that there has not been more testimony 
adverse to prohibition, more denial of its alleged benefits. I 
hare his surprise. Those who speak favorably of prohibition 
nm Grand Rapids—and by favorably I mean admit that its 
_ effect has been on the whole good—are not merely a majority, 
_ they are substantially the citizenry of the town. For this I, 
frankly, was not prepared. I expected to find an issue sharply 
_ dividing the community, not perhaps into equal parts, but at 
any rate a large and active minority. I found, instead, a close 
‘approach to unanimity. There are, of course, those who are 
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making and selling whiskey. for gain; they are anti-pr 
ists. (It will not do to set down all those who make b 
wine in the home as opposed to prohibition, for many of 
believe in it; their refusal to accept its application to ¢ 
selves is no more difficult to explain than the occasional gr 
ing of an automobile owner who is not opposed to regulati 
concerning speed.) Then there are the habitual and h 
drinkers, who cannot leave alcoholic beverages alone so | | 
as they are obtainable. ‘There are still a few people in Gy 
Rapids—bar-tenders and former saloon owners, for the a 
part—who used to earn their livings in the liquor busi 
and are still wet. If to these we add the people—very fe 
who still believe that prohibition is an unconstitutional in 
ference with their liberties, we have enumerated about 
the real opponents of prohibition. ‘There are, of course, 
who believe that no harm would come from legalizing the 
ot beer and light wines, but I found few who entertained 
feeling ardently, and these few had no good words for 
saloon. Here, then, are the wets. ‘There remains the o 
whelming mass of the population. I found a strong con 
tion throughout the city that a politician who would go bef 
the people of Grand Rapids today on the drink question 
attempt to bring the saloon back would get one of the 
beatings in the history of municipal politics in this country 
So much for the city’s point of view. The actual ben 
of prohibition, i in so far as they can now be seen, havi 
told in the testimony of those who have watched it and ir 
figures of' social growth and change. a 
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THE TREE CITY _ | 


HESE elms, old landmarks of Grand Rapids, in a typical street of homes not far from 
I the down-town business section, when threatened by an unimaginative city official’s axe 
t a few years ago, were saved by the clamor of public opimon. It was not simply the shade 
| 
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they give or conservatism opposed to any change that prevented the destruction of these trees, 

but their symbolism to the people. For it was the dense forest of Michigan which in earlier 

days created and helped to develop the city’s main industries. It ts to the beauty and health- 
fulness of its trees that today the community looks for distinction as a city of homes. 
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FOUR PHASES OF GRAND RAPIDS 


A group of furniture factories. The river in the background; a municipal playground with swimming pool 
in front of one of the factories across the avenue 


‘ile 


Along the river. s flood walls. To the right the high stack of the city’s water pumping station. Nearer front, 
factories, an undeveloped park area, the Grand Trunk railway 


fee PASSING SAVIATOR SEES IT 


Fe pment ti ag act 


One of the newer home areas. Laid out very regularly on ground hardly undulated, but saved from monotony by 
gardens and trees. In such streets a great majority of the wage-earners live 
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Reed's Lake: a natural feaiure of considerable beauty on the outskirts of Grand Rapids. On its 
amusement park operated by the street railway company 


near shore a modern 


Four men of-the old stock—craftsmen, householders, city builders—who have put their lives into the 
industry of Grand Rapids 
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countless homes 
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A rubber and polisher in a furniture factory. Until a few years ago all this work i: 
was done by hand. The finishing touches still are 


Many graduates of art schools, American and foreign, and exhibitors at art salons pa 
decorative furmture in the furniture factories of Grand Rapids 


Assembling tables is one of the many jobs in the furniture factories that require good 4 
light, ventilation, even temperature and absolute cleanliness 


OUTSIDE 
THE 
SHOPS 


One of many factories that have given up valuable space to lawns—not merely for rec- 
reation but to create an environment suggestive of the beauty of the work-done within 
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1ese parked automobiles of many makes, owned by employes, mark a new chapter in 
‘transportation and in prosperity. They also mean a wider choice of employments 


One of many factory extensions in process, illustrating both the demand for the products 
of the city and the confidence of manufacturers that this demand will last 
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WILLIAM WIDDICOMB CHARLES GARFIELD 


One of the earlier generation of furniture manufacturers who For over forty years a leader in every important move 
through ali the tempiations in a world that has lost its apprecia- the physical and social betterment of the city: cons a 
tion for quality, practised and preached good craftsmanship and lover of children; advocate of thrift and of city 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING A CITY GREAT 


a 


This group of workers in one of Grand Rapids’ factories 1s yet without 
they have a 


a vote for the United States presidency. J 
vote for the two-chamber system of government in their own factory, helping to determine the industr ul p 
- cies which as surely as the political will recreate America in the years to come : 


Oa" AM tired of your talk about the ‘ American’ stand- 
ard of living,” said a leading manufacturer of 
| Grand Rapids when this subject was brought up at 
"a luncheon. “There is only one ‘standard in 
a, and that is ‘more.’” ‘That there has been a consid- 
more” in solid home comforts as a result of larger 
rnings, there can be no question. Since 1917 wages in 
pids have gone up by approximately 100 per cent and 
living by about 60 per cent. [See appendix on facts 
sperity, p. 234]. High wages in themselves, of course, 
evidence of prosperity; it is not so much the size of the 
yelope that matters as what that wage will buy and— 
Hy important—the regularity with which it finds its way 
ome. Some contend that the advance of “ real” 
been slight, others that it represents the larger 
ower of individuals rather than a general economic 
ent; or again, that wage-earners have to work 
that more members of the family have to work to 
the present accepted standard of living. None of 
ons, however, could outweigh the mass of evidence 
‘ng that, as a matter of fact, the community as a whole 
more and better food, better clothes, more ‘and better 
wre, and a great deal more wholesome recreation than 
before. Silk stockings (or what goes by that name), 
¢ machines, electric light, tiled bathrooms have become 
uf the new “ American” standard. So has some provision 
he future—whether in the form of savings accounts, of 
ance, of purchase of negotiable properties and securities, 
greater care of health. 
and Rapids, which is the largest center in America for 
mufacture of furniture and household devices, has felt 
t of these rising standards not only within the com- 
but over a wide area, including especially the rural 
‘The increase in higher education, according to one 
has a good deal to do with this. Girls returning 
high school and college are dissatisfied with the old home 
ings and communicate that dissatisfaction to others. A 
trade in silos, barns, tractors and modern farm tools 
description has of late become paralleled by a rapidly 
and for washing machines, electric light installa- 
every conceivable device for lessening housework. 
m of the kitchen is followed by that of the parlor. 
‘money to spend, new pieces of furniture, new rugs, 
fixtures and new pictures are gradually assembled 
stimulus of the present general psychology of im: 
ent. In Grand Rapids, this rise in home standards is 
le both among the American-born and among immi- 
Even the austere puritanism of the Hollanders has 
llowances to the prevailing spirit. The women of 
apids probably have never been dressed in better taste 
ay; and this applies to all classes and races. There is 
deal of extravagance—of this we shall speak later—but 
ntally, it is the gradual improvement of wholesome 
which is most characteristic of the time. In a typical 
€nt store it is furniture, rugs, curtains, blankets, bed- 
‘and pianos, not fancy: clothes or even talking machines, 
have seen the largest increase in sales. 


=  —- PROSPERITY 
fat High Wages and Steady Work Mean to Grand Rapids — 
By Bruno Lasker : 


While it was not at all difficult to establish the fact that the — 


great majority of wage-earning families in Grand Rapids live 
better than they did even as recently as three or four years 
ago, it is not so easy to assess the extent to which the new 


expenditure represents a permanent addition to material com- — 


forts and that to which it represents merely a spell of insou- — 


ciance and extravagance. A majority of those whose opinions 
were sought inclined to the belief that working class extrava- 


gance has been greatly and sometimes maliciously exaggerated — ; 


by those who. have written about it. We did not encounter 


a single case in which a beshawled’ woman had come into a 
store demanding a grand piano, regardless of price, or in which - - 
a workingman, after buying several dozen silk shirts, declined 

the salesman’s offer of collars, saying that he never wore such 


things. Nor did we come across the excited young man who 
waves a thousand dollar note before the nose of a jewelry 


salesman, asking to have its equivalent given him in the form 
of a diamond. The authentic cases of extravagance which 
came, to. our notice were bad enough, but none of them were 
so extreme. Here, for instance, is the evidence of a jewelry. yi 


store: 


The current stories about flashy expenditure of the poor are 
not true to fact. It is not true that price no longer counts. It is 
easier today to sell a $125 stone than it used to be to sell one 
for $25 or $30; but in the first place it is not only working people 
who buy, and in the second place they see to it that they get 
value for their money. On the whole, the taste of purchasers 
is fairly solid. The counters which you see empty because we 
cannot get stock as fast as we can sell, are those for clocks and 
and good table silver. 


At one of the large department stores the more expensive 
waists, undergarments and bathing suits sold more quickly 


than the cheaper ones. Fancy embroidered silk underwear, 
which a few years ago only adorned the show windows, along 


Other Countries 


According to 1920 census figures the foreign-born, composed as 
shown above, are one-quarter of the population 
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with amazing millinery and ‘impossible sunshades of a kind no 
one ever thought of actually selling, has become a staple arti- 
cle. Furs of the most costly varieties sel] all the year round. 
But even in this store (largely frequented by working people) 
the increase of sales of solid home furnishings and good clothes 

_ was larger than that of fancy articles. It is the extraordinary, 
after all, which is remembered and forms the basis for gossip. 

_ A clergyman with a large congregation expressed his view that 

really frivolous spending was the exception rather than the 

rule. 


Dress, though expensive, is not usually gaudy. Often it may 
appear as though individuals and families were spending with- 
out regard to cost. But when you look into it, you find that 

they are shrewd enough not to let their expensive pleasures cut 
into the amount necessary for essentials and that most of them 
also save in one form or another. It depends how you look on it. 
If you believe in people putting everything they can:into the 
purchase of their home and buying the cheapest shoes for their 
children, then a majority of our people have become extravagant. 
he But there is a great deal to be said for buying good shoes and 
nice clothes, even for silk shirts and for taking the family out 
. in an automobile. 


A social worker had seriously discussed budgets and savings 
_ with working girls and found many of them keenly interested 

‘in these topics. In the course of one such conference, the girls 
: _ present agreed on an allotment of their income as follows: 41 


_ per cent for room and board, 38 per cent for clothing, 21 per 
cent for dentist, laundry and miscellaneous expenditures, 
including an item of $75 a year for saving and insurance. The 
- astonishing proportion they proposed to spend on clothes was 
_ generally voted as sensible and necessary, whether the income 
was $15 or $30 a week. 
- Walking down the streets one gets the impression of a 
- perpetual Sunday in Grand Rapids. Voiles, fancy materials of 
_ the flimsiest kind, silk, ribbons—often of expensive quality—are 
-_ worn to work as well as in off-times. One girl who kept an ex- 
pense account was surprised when she discovered that for some 


other girls, on checking up, found that with regular “ treats ” 
__. —which have become almost as common among working 
_ girls as they used to be among men frequenting saloons—this 
See was quite a normal ex- 
penditure. These were 
not girls of a particu- 
larly fast crowd, but 
an unusually earnest 
lot, who realized the 
need for saving and 
who even carried on a 
prolonged discussion on 
whether or not it was 
a good thing to put 
much money aside for 
a trousseau. (The gen- 
eral verdict seemed to 
be that the saving of a 
large amount by a girl 
Was dangerous since it 
gave her “beau” an 
exaggerated idea of her 
earning capacity and, 
perhaps, made him rely 
too much on her con- 
tributions to the house- 
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hold. finances after 
marriage. ) 
One minister ad- 


vanced the interesting 


NOVEMBER 6, 1920 


MINIMUM COST OF 
LIVING FOR A 


FAMILY OF TWO 


ADULTS AND THREE 
“CHILDREN . 


The sum of $61.68 in 1917 and $101.13 in 1920 was estimated 
nuinimum on which a family of five could live in Grand | 
[See Appendix]. 


suggestion that the expenditure of girls on clothes varie 
the extent to which the girls were seen. Clerks in retail§ 
newspaper advertising offices and such like places, he th 
spent more than office clerks, who though well dressed, d 
go in to the same extent for flashy clothes. Another ministe 
impressed by the fact that Grand Rapids had not $i 
nearly as much as other large cities from the current “a 
ment craze.” It has seen very little, if any, increase 
mercial dance‘halls and cabarets. He also believed that, | 
whole, wage-earning families were much less extravagant 
those of other classes in the community. 
Savings ; 
This brings up the very interesting question whethe: 
possible to define more clearly the line of demarcation bet 
the social groups which at a time of general prosperity at 
main spenders and those which are the main savers. E 
we can answer this, it will be necessary to look into me 
and amounts of saving. Grand Rapids always has had 
facilities for saving, a matter which can only be explai 
the fact that a larger part of the population desired ¢ 
No number of savings institutions on the boardw 
Atlantic City, with all its wealth, could create the 
habit ; those in every part of Grand Rapids show by the 
existence that such a habit exists and only needed to be 
into desirable channels—however much credit one must 
to the foresight and efficiency with which these institt 
have been created and are run. Since prohibition, mat 
bank branches have been established in residential neigl 
hoods which have been found well worth while. Of cour 
what extent that measure was responsible for the establi 
of new savings accounts, and to what extent larger 
incomes, no one could tell. [See page 196.] Mr. Ga 
chairman of the board of directors of the Grand Rapids 
ings Bank, who has promoted popular savings for a gener 
_ gave the following summary of the recent movement: ~ 


School savings grew rapidly and led to the opening of 
substantial accounts until the liberty loan and war savings : 


C 


drives directed energy into other channels. For a time we f 
that these campaigns might make serious inroads into sav 
deposits. But this did not happen. After all the thrift machi 
of the city was turned to aid the war drives, the amou 
school savings dropped from $90,000 to $50,000; but in the 


months it has come up again to $70,000. In spite of 
; es, the general savings accounts in the banks increased 
during the war; people seem to have made every effort 
for their liberty bonds from current income rather than 
| into their bank balance. 


ifs: nerease in wages since the last drive has not brought 
irge increase in savings one might have expected. Some- 
jhe. effort of the banks to secure the new surplus, or a sub- 
sdiil share of it, has failed and it went instead over the meat 
a'r or soda bar. 


* value of the branches a residential streets (of which 
and Rapids Savings Bank alone has eight) as feeders has 
aroved beyond doubt. Those branches do most business in 

| savings accounts; and even where competing institutions 
“@tuated in the same block, they are flourishing. 

effort to secure from the leading savings institutions 
y:€ statements concerning the amount and character of 
1 accounts, unfortunately failed, and we are unable 
uce figures showing the magnitude of this form of thrift. 
#vidence of leading bankers is to the effect that it is con- 
vile. One of these gives it as his impression that the 
(x of savings bank depositors was about 87,000 in 1916 
that there are now 120,000 bank depositors with 
$ accounts; that the amount of money was $23,- 
0 in 1916 and $34,000,000 in 1920 (May 1). 
stance, the exceptional amount of home purchase, 
se of automobiles and other expensive possessions, 
hg as a rule a fairly large initial payment, would 
#eshow that in a large number of homes, savings are accu- 
Hed through bank accounts until they reach a figure at 
these large purchases are possible. Another indication is 
PHicrease in the number of small retail’ stores (which are 
ly filling up a considerable surplus of empty store prem- 
ireated by the war), started, as a rule, with the accumu- 
! "savings of wage-earners. Still another is the great increase 
¢ nsive forms of recreation, such as long vacations, which 
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living, as we found it in Grand Rapids, even that part of it 
which is on the border line of extravagance, is not inimical to 
saving, but, on the contrary, makes it a necessity. After more 
and better food has been bought and much money has been 
frittered away.in small things, the more substantial enhance- 
ments of life which the American working man or woman 
craves are those which require the setting aside from the 
weekly pay envelope of sums that must accumulate to make | 
the desired purchase possible. This is just as true of the pur-— 
chase of furs, china sets, jewelry, rugs, automobiles and similar 
expensive commodities as it is of lots, houses and liberty bonds. 
While the purchase of expensive commodities on the install- 
ment plan has increased rather than decreased—for the same 
reason as that advanced above in partial explanation of growth 
of savings accounts, that, after immediate satisfaction of wants 
requiring small daily outlays, a further rise in the standard of 
living requires comparatively large single expenditures—it does — 
not involve a correspondingly larger draft upon the future; — 
for the new purchasers of these more expensive goods, if they — 
cannot pay cash down, prefer to pay up quickly rather than 
let their accounts hang over a long period. For instance, the i 
manager of a jewelry store said: 4 
When a man buys an article, asking “what can I get this for?” 
and you say, “¢5 down and $1 a week,” he will say, “I'd just ene 


as soon give you $10 down and $2 a ‘week.” If you mention = 
$10 down, he’ll make it $20. ay 


Another jewelry man mentioned a similar experience. A 
man who is selling army surplus stock of tents and camp out- i 
fits and whose sales at the beginning of the summer were — 
prodigious, said that most of his patrons were working men — 
who often quite evidently had made preparations enabling — 
them to go on a long vacation and buy the necessary outfit. % 
The largest retailer of popular automobiles said: 


Of the new purchasers, who have enormously increased in 
number, about four-fifths are wage-earners or business men in 
a small way. We have recently changed our terms of payment _ 
from full payment within a year after a small initial payment — 
to full payment in six months with an initial payment of one- — 
half the price. This change has produced no reduction in the — 
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demand, but has coincided with an increase. Also, we have 


had more cash sales than ever before. 

Charles M. Remington, secretary of the Grand Rapids 
Mutual Building and Loan Association, said that the large 
initial deposits made by wage-earners are often surprising. 
Polish laborers appear in the office with bills of large denomi- 
nation. Many of the foreign-born seem to hoard money at 
home until they have enough to pay a third on the purchase of 
a house. Others, much the larger number, use the savings 
banks until they have got together anything from $600 to 
$1,500, one-third of the cost of the property they want to buy. 

A neighborhood real estate man who is transacting much 


business with working people said that until recently first 
payments usually amounted to from $300 to $500, but that 
now men often pay as much as $1,000 on the spot. Men who 
have good jobs also pay the balance more quickly than used to 
be the case. He mentioned one man, for instance, who bought 


on the understanding that he would pay at the rate of $30 a 


month but now is paying regularly $100. 


Home Purchase 


Investment in a home is one of the oldest and most popular 
forms of wealth accumulation the world over. In this matter 
also Grand Rapids has provided facilities unequaled in the 
United States. According to census statistics, it comes second 
among American cities in the proportion of home owners, that 


proportion being nearly one-half of the resident families. 


There is some Criticism of the term “ home owner.” One 
or two of our informants seemed to think that a very large 
proportion of those registered as the owners of their homes 
actually own a small equity in it; that, in fact, many of them 


pay so slowly that more than a life time is required to pay off 


the mortgage. Such statistics of the transactions of the build- 

ing and loan associations as are available and which indicate 

that the number of borrowing members has increased more 
N 
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rapidly in the last twenty years than the total m 
might at first glance give color to that assertion; but 
deduction is not justified since, naturally, the num 
borrowers has very rapidly increased in the last few y 
both wages and population increased with the general 
trial advance of the city, and a shortage of homes for ren 
tributed to bring large numbers of previous tenants 1 
the ranks of home purchasers. Especially during the p 
year the volume of cash payments made has assumed fel 
able proportions. The total receipts of the Mutual 


ing and Loan Association, for instance, increased in 
quarter of this year by more than 50 per cent as comp 


with the same period last year; and the stock of the asso 
sold increased by nearly 90 per cent. Moreover, the g 
view of those familiar with the facts is that houses are 
chased not more slowly but more quickly than in the p 
One reason for this is that, owing to an almost co 
absence of speculative purchase and in spite of the present 
flation of building costs, homes can still be bought at rem 
ably low figures. Here is a typical’ workman’s home vis 
it is situated on the lower edge of Reservoir Park, with ¢ 
access to that reservation: i 
Large living room, dining room, kitchen and small bed 
on lower floor; also a recently built large, open porch. Upst: 
two large half-story bedrooms and hall that can be used | 
bedroom. Modern bathroom. Cemented cellar, hot air furna 
Lot, in a good residential street, about 40 by 100 ft. The upy 
part of the house and roof practically new. Price asked 


present owner, $2,900. A neighboring house, somewhat old 
and not in such good condition, was recently sold for $2,000. 


A Negro railroad worker showed with pride:a ten-t 
house, with bath, on a good residential street, lot 50 by 
feet, for which he had paid $2,600 in 1914 and had thei 
offer of $5,500. In spite of the advance in prices, score 
houses were listed at $3,000 and less. Where the price 
individual homes had advanced above the normal, ust 
some improvement had been made. : 
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i words should here be said about the relation of home 
ip to gardening. ‘The occupying owner puts more 
4. piece of land than the renter and therefore also gets 

It of it. There is scarcely a family of moderate cir- 
}ices in Grand Rapids that does not have a vegetable 
ij and even among those lowest on the economic ladder, 
hitable use of the yard has become well-nigh universal. 
lizens of Holland birth are said to be born gardeners, 
#r success in this undoubtedly reduces the cost of living. 
“told of families that buy little food in summer, but 


y speaking it is the influence of the garden on variety 
‘quacy of diet rather than volume of the produce which 


ii A TYPICAL STREET OF HOMES 
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Grand Rapids has made for contentment with existing condi- 
tions. But it has perhaps prevented a much lower standard 
of comfort which would have resulted if in a group of indus- 
tries, for various reasons unable to pay relatively high wages, 
the workers had in addition been exposed to exploitation by 
profiteering landlords. 
Insurance 

Another form of saving which has made much advance in 
the present period of prosperity is insurance. “Two agents of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company estimate the in- 
crease in new business as one of about 20 per cent. A third 
one says that, while not so much more new insurance is writ- 


In one of the newer residential neighborhoods, illustrating the environment which a majority of the wage-earners enjoy 


‘most marked benefit. ‘The average garden is about 
feet square in the better streets. 
) the general effect of home purchase a long controversy 
Hi which there is not space to discuss in detail. There is 
Yubt at all that the large proportion of home owners in 
41 Rapids has made for conservatism and acceptance of a 
ely low wage standard in the past. On the other hand, 
jjust as easy to argue that it is the conservatism of the 
1? which has caused the large proportion of home owners. 
time of general labor shortage, such as the present, at 
vate, home ownership does not materially decrease the 
es of the workers to participate in the general economic 
evement. While undoubtedly it has made it more diff- 
tor labor organizations to get a footing, it has not made 
idual families dependent upon employment in any par- 
ir concern. The industries of Grand Rapids are suffici- 
‘varied to provide a choice of employments for most men 
time of general shortage of labor. What has held wages 
1in the past has been much more the general situation in 
food-working industries with their lack of national organ- 
mm (as compared, for instance, with that of the steel 
itty) and low profits, than any deliberate conspiracy of 
Oyers to induce their workers to buy homes so that they 
t the more easily exploit them. Home ownership in 
Oe, 


; 
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ten, policies are of a higher weekly or yearly premium. A 
fourth “sells now to men who have never before had enough 
money to buy insurance.” While most of these men attribute 
their greater success to prohibition [see page 195] and the 


increased interest of working men in the welfare of - their 


families as a result of it, statistics show that the growth of 
insurance in the Grand Rapids district has been gradual over 
a longer period. Group insurance by employers also has pro- 


gressed. But since the motive for it is that of stabilizing — 


labor rather than the desire of individual wage-earners, it can 
hardly be adduced as proof of a prevailing spirit of providence. 
The following table shows the extraordinary increase in the 
amount of insurance taken out with this one company between 
1917 and 1920, a period during which the district served from 
the Grand Rapids office of the company remained the same. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


No. of Amount of Average 

policies insurance Weekly weekly Per cent 

in force in force premium premium collected 
Year 
NON a se 38,529 4,796,336 3,547.65 09 99 
POUR Tic. 40,251 5,031,602 3,780.70 09 98 
4 ea 43,557 5,712,348 4,381.38 10 99 
1920* - 46,528 6,276,624 4,865.62 10 100 


1To end of August. 
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hy A NEIGHBORHOOD REAL ESTATE MAN’S BILLBOARD 
Indicating the reasonable prices at which homes can still be bought -_ 


ORDINARY DEPARTMENT 


No, of Amount of Average 
, policies insurance amount of 
in force in force policies No. of 
Year Agents 
rr ale ay Gr 4,044 4,164,398 1,029 29 
Re, 4,436 4,684,353 1,055 Op 
BIpI9. 25.5... 5,856 6,931,433 1,183 30 
1920 . 7,398 7,477,172 1,010 32 


1To end of August. 
More striking than the increase in the number of policies 
and amount of insurance in force, in the opinion of experi- 
enced actuaries, is,the rise in the weekly premium and the 


proportion actually collected. The weekly premium in the 
_ Grand Rapids office in 1910 (then covering a slightly larger 


area) was $1,800.63 and has, therefore, seen an increase by 


170 per cent in ten years, while the average weekly premium 
_ has increased by one-quarter. 


The collection which was then 
98 per cent is now 100 per cent. This in respect of industrial 
insurance which covers the greater part of the small policies. 


In the ordinary department, the average amount of policies has 
fluctuated more and increased to a lesser extent, from $934 in 


1910 to $1,010 in 1920, i. e. by only 8 per cent. 


Savers and Spenders 
Our brief review will have failed in its purpose if it gives 


the impression that the whole population of Grand Rapids is 


engaged in an orgy of spending or that every hearth is an altar 
to the goddess of thrift. Ifthe example of that city proves any- 
thing, it is that a great increase in spending can go hand in 
hand with an increase in saving. Both, of course, are rela- 
tive. If to the deposit of bank savings, purchase of bonds, 
stocks and similar securities, insurance and endowment policies, 
we add the purchase of possessions which represent investment 
as well as gratification of desires, and do this with a liberal 
interpretation of what constitutes investment, it is probable 
that not only the actual volume but also the proportional 
amount of income so invested has increased. ‘This may not be 
true in every community that experiences a spell of pros- 
perity; but it is true of this particular community which has 
a tradition of thrift and enjoyment of solid home comforts 


rather than evanescent pleasures. On the other hand, % 
speak of investment pure and simple, saving has had a} 
share in the new outgoings of the average home bud 
thousands upon thousands of homes, existence is still on 

a level of material enjoyments that provision for a r2 

is almost a luxury. In thousands of others, the fritt 
away of small coins is still so recent an experience that 5 
and old have not got tired of it and have not yet reaché 


‘stage of unsatisfied desires which necessitates spending in 1 


amounts, and therefore saving. x 
Who are the savers and who the spenders? Some & 
friends said, this is entirely a matter of temperament. | 
an answer, merely begs the question, for the obvious ret 
What causes the variety of temperament? After som 
for the true answer we reached this conclusion: 
adage, “easy come, easy go’, on the whole still hol 
It is, however, modified by certain important conside 
considerations of race, age, sex, and “ previous cond 
The “best families” are among the conservative sp 
generally speaking, even if their incomes have er 
creased. “The families best known to the relief agenc 
the police court are among the most lavish spenders 
they have yet to learn the value of money, when there is® 
of it than the amount necessary to meet current exper 
The young, especially those with comfortable homes su 
supported by the older breadwinners, are more extfa 
than the old, who are wiser in experience and inclined f 
of the morrow. Women, with the burden of househol 
on their shoulders, as ever, are more inclined to spen 
than men. Families of Holland, Polish or Italian extr 
with a long racial tradition of social status based on the 
ship of property, are more conservative in their spendin 
native Americans (especially American Negroes) or J} 
By all accounts the most extravagant in the population 
boys and girls of high school age; by all accounts the 
thrifty, not to say parsimonious, are the older immigr. 
Holland birth, brought up, many of them, in peasant hi 
Of the “new spenders” it is not true, generally sp 
that their added expenditure is regardless of prices or 


of glass, nickelware and china, 
'ss have doubled between June, 
_ June, 1920, said: 

2w buyers are to a large extent 
4) people who are now buying 


¥ iey have long wanted, usually 
# | a high quality. They do not rH Policies wn 
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nature counteract the effect of oppor- 
tunities to better their condition. 


Eff ents on Health 


It remains for us to consider briefly 
the relation of the larger spending power 


aeajr pieces, though a certain amount LT Force.igio-20f F 4 = EHH in the community studied to various 


@lass figures in the sales. Even 
ir the most part are articles of 
@ije have had no experience of 
# buying, such as is sometimes described in the news- 
As a rule the buyers have a good idea of what things 
cost and either buy something they have long coveted 
dows or make’ a careful selection. It is true, a large 
'>) the purchases consists of things a moderately well 
ge| household could do without; but they are not utterly 
hings. Often people will call half a dozen times—we 
‘viously seen them hovering around the windows—before 
ike up their minds to buy at the prices that now rule. 
@s one ought to add that this greater care for appear- 
Sich is the principal phase of the situation also has its 
ide. For often it induces a girl to “ keep up with 


| 


by at the expense of a nutritious luncheon, or a family 


health. Mary Margaret Roche, superintendent of 
ic for Infant Feeding, found that the purchase of a 
“1 purchase of furniture, especially in Holland families 
ijiny children, is sometimes made possible only by a 
Wet of coffee and bread and cake and is accomplished 
9 ung children suffer from lack of milk. Though a few 
»rkers and trade unionists share Miss Roche’s feeling 
standard of living among the poorer people of 
Rapids has not improved in essentials, such study of 
is as we were able to make convinced us that this can 
nly of very limited groups where ill health, unusually 
milies, loss of a breadwinner or other causes of a like 
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PHorch furniture at the risk of some member’s break- 


aspects of the social welfare, namely 
health, recreation, civic betterment, phil- 
anthropy and general outlook on life. 


The figures relating to infantile mortality, a good index of 
health conditions, while showing a marked decrease over a 
series of years, are inconclusive because the relative prosperity 
ot the last few years was counteracted by the occurrence of a 
number of epidemics. 
Clinic for Infant Feeding, and perhaps of other agencies, must 
undoubtedly be credited with a large share in the gradual im- 
provement. 
differ from those officially published in that they exclude still- 


births) are as follows: 
MORTALITY OF CHILDREN UNDER ONE .YEAR OF AGE PER THOUSAND BIRTHS 
(EXCLUDING STILLBIKTHS) 


1911. 1912 1913 1914 1915. 1916 1917 1918 1919 

99.5 90.0 105.5 64.7 72.9 74.5 83.5 70.8 79.0 

: ; aK Pea * Prd 
*Measles : 
**Infantile Paralysis ] j 
***Infiuenza. (This epidemic was at its climax in 1918; but its effect 


on child mortality was greatest in the beginning of 1919.) 


The tuberculosis death rate of the city, a somewhat less — 
reliable index, has steadily fallen, as will be seen from the fol- _ 


lowing figures: 


The figures given out by that society (which 
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Moreover, the’ effective work of the 
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NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM TUBERCULOSIS (INCLUDING THOSE IN THE CITY 


SANATORIUM ) 
1916 1917 1918 1919 
132 150 154 113 


ONE OF SEVERAL GROUPS OF NEW HOMES UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


‘ome. Building Association, a company financed by over one hundred citizen stockholders, is erecting these houses to sell at cost 
‘Owing to the distribution of Grand Rapids’ industries over the whole city area and because many developed sites were available 
ionable prices, these houses, about one thousand of them, are not grouped in a single industrial suburb but in small groups. Im- 
‘lots, averaging 43 by 125 ft., were obtained for the first two hundred at an average cost of less than $600. Standardization of 
Bs designs is keeping down the cost of building 


OFF FOR A FISHING PARTY 
A group of employes who, without alcoholic refreshments, have a gay time 


For the marked fall in 1919 there is no adequate expla- 
nation. The great majority of the cases now under 
the care of the association are families with a low or ir- 
regular income, or exceptionally large families. Some- 
times their condition is aggravated by a _ bad. history 
as regards intemperance or mental unfitness. We _ will 
not, however, here revive the old conundrum’ whether 
tuberculosis is more generally cause or effect of low 
earnings. The city physician feels confident that the tuber- 
culosis rate of the city, which is a comparatively low one, can 
still further be reduced; it has already been brought down 
from 121 in 100,000 to 81. Recently $400,000 was voted for 
a municipal sanatorium; and, though the cost will be higher, 
there is little doubt that the necessary expenditure wil! be rat-. 
ified by the taxpayers. 

By far the most significant happening has been the increased 
attention to personal health. The Visiting Nurse Association, 
for instance, has been able considerably to extend its paid 
services. Exclusive of industrial nursing—i. e., the arrange- 
ment for nursing services with employers for their personnel— 
the percentage of paid calls ‘in 
the total work of the associa- 
tion has steadily increased in 
the last four years and amounts, 
now to 14.7 per cent (first five 


¢excludin 


An INDEX OF THE PusBLic-HeaLtH 
Mortality of Children under one year of age ‘per thousand births 
Ss 


are more easily induced to undergo certain operation 
as the removal of tonsils, which in the past they 


think they could afford. More 


ter care of their teeth. The story of the teeth almost dé 
Here is the testimony of a dentist” 


a chapter to itself. 


particularly, they take f 


large popular practice, which is borne out by others? 


During the last two years my practice has doubled. 


come in who never before have 


had their teeth seen to 


demanding that I put their mouth into the best possible condi 


They raise no question of cost. 


Men, women, girls of 


race and position come in here, asking for the best class 


tistry work. When I suggest a 
insist on gold or porcelain. 


cheaper permanent filli 


People used to haggle over a $10 or $12 plate; now 
from $20 to $25 without saying-a word. Three years 
workingman, on seeing a bill for $25, would say it m 
bankrupt; today he asks no question. This is true of all 


from bank clerk to laborer. 


In part a sustained educational campaign has made Pp 


realize the value of good teeth. 


But that does not expla 


entirely. More probably prohibition has a great deal to 
it. At least, I find collections much -easier in the last tv 
than they ever were before, and more people pay cash 


diately on receipt of their ‘bill. 


all Grond Rapids. 


ths) 
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formerly, we were told by a 


‘YY. W. C. A. worker. They 


(0) easles. @ Infantile Paralysis. @ Taal enzd.-This epidemic was at its climax in 


1918; but itseffect on child mortality was greatest in the beginning of 1919. 


What is true of the @ 
the teeth, is also true « 
eyes, nose and throat, 
early treatment of sm 
ments, of absence from 
when sickness or conv. 
demands rest. An in 
bit of news was contri pul 
a social worker in a lat 
partment store. She 

It is only recently that | 
able to afford “nerves.” 
argued with about taking 
tions for longer periods 
firm can well spare them 
say they are tired out and 
change. Perhaps they © 
But in days past no wor 


ever thought of being able 
fagged out to that extent. — 


ANOTHER FISHING PARTY 


Arranged by a 


| there’s a real increase in exhaustion among working 
as thé view of several social workers who are well ac- 
Md with them. Work has become more strenuous. High 
f which during the war was maintained under a special 
‘nal impulse now wears more on the nerves. One of 
Bir says: 


a 


#ie employers complain that girls only work four or five days 
'k because of their high earnings at piece work. But there 
ther side to it. Piece work, especially when coupled with 

‘ius system, has led to’ a great increase of exertion, often 
id the physical strength of individual girls. It has proved 

y for those below par. 
Tithe other hand, factory work has actually improved the 

Ha of women not highly strung, because of the care their 
oyers are taking of them. Experience has shown them that 
‘will not put up with conditions under which men stay on 
Vafter year; and because they wished the girls to stay per- 
mtly, these employers have had to make changes which in- 
‘tally often benefited the men as well as the women em- 

is. 


a this and ae similar evidence it is undeniable that 
'ncidence of prohibition with a period of high individual 
amily earnings has been beneficial to the health of the 
unity even within a comparatively short time. Social 
rs in Grand Rapids, however, seemed to feel that the 
amount of public education in personal hygiene in recent 
‘is at least equally responsible. Of course it would be 
‘to attempt apportioning to each cause its proportional 
‘in the result; but generally speaking, improvement of 
‘through ee is a slow process, almost unnoticeable 
-year to year, while a general increase in purchasing 
f, especially when accompanied by such education, makes 
felt almost at once. (Among the health agencies which 
contributed to this result, it is interesting to note the pub- 
tary which not only carries on a systematic campaign to 
‘its resources on the care of children before mothers, but 
vs up the official record of births as they are published 
day to day, and about a week after the child is born mails 
sh mother a slip drawing her attention to helpful books 
ble for her use. Of some of these books’ many copies 


factory committee working with the Y. M. C. A. 


are kept in circulation, In addition, the public library has by 
its public lectures taken part in popular education on tuber-~ 
culosis and in a ‘movement to make Grand Rapids the 

“healthiest city.’’) 


Recreation 


The mention of vacations as a factor in health improvement : 
brings us to a discussion of one of the most remarkable develop- — 
ments of popular recreation under the stimulus of general pros- ~ 
perity. It is the increase in the number and duration of vaca- 
tions. Hundreds of workingmen this year have bought auto- — 
mobiles and camping outfits, some to go North, some West, 
and some as far as Alaska. The demand for tents repeatedly 
outran the supply. One dealer said: ‘‘ Every kid seems to 
want a tent to camp somewhere up the river for a time.” 
Those going on long automobile trips usually go in family and 
larger groups. As a popular recreation this vacation taking 
and camping is a new thing in this community. Young mar- 
ried people go away and spend their last cent; young men 
sometimes spend more than their last cent, or rather they do — 
not leave themselves with enough cash for the return trip, ex- 


pecting to earn it by harvest work. Many of those who go 


on these long trips of from three weeks to three months simply 
throw up their jobs, confident that they can get others ~ 
on their return. Of few of them can it be said that they really 
“can afford” so long a vacation. 
Men who have not taken a day off for years have lately got 
into the way of taking days off with their families and spending © 
’ money. It is altogether a good thing. Men who used to drink 
heavily now don’t seem to know what to do with all their spare 
cash. It is true, as employers complain, that they often go off 
without warning, at great inconvenience to the management. 
But if employers had any sense, they would anticipate the want 
and organize vacations on a liberal scale in such a way as not 
to interfere with production. 
One of the larger employers admitted that there was some 
truth in that statement. It is to be hoped that this year’s 
experience will lead in Grand Rapids, and possibly elsewhere, 


to a greater concern of employers for the systematic provision 


An employment agent said: ee 
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of off days—such as men desire for fishing and sports—and of 
longer vacations. 


Retailers of sporting goods all had the same story to tell 
of prodigious sales. There never was such a summer as this. 
One of them said: 

We sell everything we can get. There has been a revival of 
tennis and of bicycling—this perhaps is because of the higher 
street car fares. Baseball, of course, has never ceased to be pop- ° 
ular, but with the return of the soldiers more people play it than 
ever before. Many a young fellow needed enlistment to make 
him realize that he could play ball as well as watch a game, and 
now he is anxious to have the opportunity. 

Grand Rapids is well equipped with playgrounds, and these 
are always crowded. A lot of this may be connected with pro- 
‘hibition, but there is more outdoor life all round. The boat clubs 
and many others have long waiting lists. There never has been 
such a boom in fishing as in the last two years. The men who 
buy tackle are largely those who used to spend their time in the 
saloons. Some sporting goods have advanced by 100 per cent, 
but that does not affect their sale. 


Another dealer of fishing tackle said: ‘On a hot day like 
this half the men do not go to work, but go out to fish.” That, 
of course, is an exaggeration but describes the general impres- 
sion produced on those close to the facts. 

The great increase in the purchase of “ flivvers”’ by all 
| classes of the population has already been mentioned. On a 
road, some ten miles out of the city, the cars passing on a 
Saturday evening or Sunday seemed one continuous stream. 
‘This increase is reflected in the registration of passenger cars 
by the licensing bureau of the Department of State. ‘These 
figures refer to Kent county, of which Grand Rapids is the 
only large city. 


NUMBER OF PASSENGER CARS REGISTERED. 
1915 1916 1918* 1919 1920** 
6,672 - 8,170 11,316 + 13,589 15:101 
Increase %... 22.6 29.6 20.1 11.1 
Total increase in five years and 4 months, 126.3 per cent. 


* Figures for 1917 are not available. 
**To June 1 


The manager of the largest passenger car selling establish- 
ment in Grand Rapids gave the following account of the facts 
as to this increase as he sees them: 


The sale of cars has increased fourfold as compared with this 
time a year ago. Less than 17 per cent of the cars sold are com- 
mercial. A large number of Ford owners now buy better cars, 
but those who never had a car and buy a Ford for the first time 
far outnumber them. 

Of the new purchasers, about 80 per cent are wage-earners or 
business men in a small way. ‘The demand for used cars has 
tapered off. Such demand as there is comes mostly from boys 


THE WORLD SERIES, OCTOBER 4, 1920 
As reflected in the faces of men hearing the results in Press Hall 
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and young men who use the chassis of an old car and ¢ 
it a speedster body; it is the step between owning a m 
-and a new car. In a few cases persons of small meg 
bought second-hand cars for use over the Fourth of July, 

At noon on Saturdays it isa new sight to see workingme 
up with their families for some small adjustment to their 
mobiles before they go off for the week-end. The whole 
is crowded with them. Hiring of cars by young men ‘01 
sional outings also has become prevalent. 


The cost of upkeep varies enormously, but averages ab 
and a half cents a mile. In my experience wage-earn 
exceptionally good care of their cars and reduce the @ 
upkeep to a minimum. On an average a Ford owner ke 
car for about three years. a 
While we have dwelt at length on outdoor recreatic 

of the outstanding results of prosperity, a word should 
also about the development of indoor recreation. — 
figures or even estimates about the increase of ; 
recreation were not available. But those asked af 
there has been a considerable increase of attendance ai 
picture shows, theaters and vaudeville houses. 
for physical recreation, indoors as well as on 
stimulated by the war, and this through two influences: 
forts of employers to provide women employes with wk 
recreation and the return of drafted men. The cityil 
nately, has felt unable to meet this greatly increased 
with corresponding facilities. Only some of the newet 
have properly equipped gymnasia, available in the @ e 
and these few are used to their full capacity. For 19 
Board of Education, having reached the legal tax lim 
decided to make no appropriation at all for social ¢ 
relying for their support entirely on contributions from 
who use them. While self-support for social centers 1§) 
advocated as a valuable step in making them demoet 
administration, a small group of social workers and oth 
not think that the services of experienced play leade 
organizers should be entirely dispensed with, and, tf 
agitation, caused the board to find $3,000 for this p 
They believe that the board could have found a few 
dollars more for the social centers if it had dusted the 
of its financial eyeglasses. Granted the necessity for 4 
increase in self-supporting recreational activities, the city 
not have chosen a more auspicious time for it than that 
present prosperity. a 
The main recreation of Grand Rapids, as we saw 
June and July, did not involve extravagant spending. I 
rather the quiet enjoyment of the evening by the fami 
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A PICNIC IN GARFIELD PARK 
One of many groups in the community that use this beautiful gift to the city 


+h, care of gardens and lawns, pursuit of hobbies. On 
‘}, 2 surprising proportion of the population could be 
the city parks and along the roads and waters of the 
‘rrounding countryside — nearly always in family par- 
uiet, well behaved crowd. ‘The street car company has 
2d a large resort which is a popular attraction to 
nd old, an amusement park which also contains an up- 
vaudeville theater. 
ether, the recreation enjoyed by the people of Grand 
®is of a wholesome if ndt exactly intellectual character. 
wie recreation of a community gradually freeing itself 
e shackle of an excessive puritanism and feeling itself 
willy able occasionally to “ blow ” in fairly considerable 
©r more ambitious entertainment than is afforded by the 
jind the public park. Higher incomes have made for an 
d demand for recreation in every direction, rather than 
growth of it in one particular form. 


Churches and Philanthrophy 


} accusation has been made frequently that the wave of 
ity which has come over America finds expression in 
"y material enhancement of life. To a considerable ex- 
‘le experience of Grand Rapids bears this out. On the 
aand, institutions dependent for their support on popu- 
Iscription also have felt a loosening of the people’s 
‘tring. Several churches visited were undergoing exten- 
Novations and improvements. The ministers talked op- 
sally about the financial affairs of the congregations. In 
tases the finances were better than they had been in 
| The minister of one of the largest church congrega- 
aid: 

te influence of prosperity on church finances is unmistakable. 
church has a much larger budget than it had ever before 
is able to raise it without difficulty. We have, in fact, never 
d money more easily. A campaign for a new church build- 
recently completed, has resulted in $300,000 in actual pledges 


another $100,000 as good as safe—this before a plan was 


litely adopted or a site secured. The basis of support has 
tly broadened. 


Similar evidence was given by other ministers, Financial 
support has become more systematic; pledges have taken the 
place of loose offerings; larger numbers of church-goers contri- 
bute, and old givers contribute more substantially. 

Of contributions to local charities it is more difficult to 
speak in definite terms, since most of the money for the social 
agencies is raised through the Federation of Social Agencies. 
However, their support also has lately been placed on a broader 
basis. —The number of small contributions was especially noted 
in a drive of the Y. W. C. A. for a fund for a new building. 

Though not strictly social agencies, the success of Masonic 
orders in increasing their membership should be mentioned; 
the Elks, for instance, with a present membership of 2,700, 
have recruited over 1,000 during the past year, at an initia- 
tion fee of $50 with annual dues of $10, after a decline in 
the previous year, owing to the war. 

Civic Enterprise 

Whether due to enhanced prosperity or to organized effort 
on the part of certain organizations, public interest in mu- 
nicipal enterprise in Grand Rapids, as measured both by the 
volume and the quality of voting, has decidedly increased in re- 
cent years. Its city politics are largely non-partisan, and every 
question of extension of municipal enterprise is discussed partly 
on personal grounds, but very much on its merits. Fred H. 
Locke, the city manager, felt certain that the general pros- 
perity of the citizens had had a good effect on municipal ac- 
tivity, in general, though Grand Rapids has always prided 
itself on being among the most progressive cities in the state 
and country. In the last two years every bond issue proposed 
and put up to the vote has been carried (with the notable ex- 
ception of one for $500,000 for a soldiers’ memorial plan 
which evidently had not been sufficiently thought through). 

Among the bonds voted last year were those for extension 
of the water works, filtration plant, isolation hospital, ceme- 
tery, tuberculosis hospital, and for schools. Some of these 
enterprises are deliberately being held back to await a more 
favorable market. ‘The bonds for new medical institutions 
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WHEN THE CLOUD LIFTED 


A case illustrating how a large increase in family in- 
come does not necessarily “ rehabilitate”, but that it 
creates a need for education and new standards of living. 


Ox the outskirts of the city, located on the top of a short 
but steep incline, there stands a large, weatherbeaten 
house. lt has weathered many storms and now stands an 
object of deepest neglect. Bits of rags replace broken window 
panes, the door creaks noisily on its rusty hinges, while the 
porch, long since having lost its usefulness, is supported by 
bricks and old tin cans. The yard, too, is in keeping with 
the house. Grass has been replaced by weeds, and the old 
spring well, which formerly served the passerby, is now but 
a thing of worm-eaten boards, while a rope with a rusty pail 
attached to the end swings from the limb of the apple tree 
which overshadows it. 

One sees nothing but desolation until the eye catches sight 
of a flaming geranium which, though surrounded by weeds, 
persists in flaunting its colors. The interior, like the exterior, 
has long since lost claim to respectability. The walls, greasy 
and covered with torn paper, are adorned with the crayon 
portraits of departed ones. A stove makes a desperate attempt 
to face the world bravely, being supported in this effort by a 
table and several chairs. 

For five years this has served ‘the purpose of a home for a 
family of ten. The father, shiftless and easy going, was a 
common laborer. The small wages earned, as the mother 
explained carefully, only “kept them in vittles.”’ The children, 
from the red-haired, undernourished baby to the eldest, a pale, 
re looking chap many pounds under weight, were always 

irty 

Then prosperity came. The two older boys obtained work 
and, as wages were high, the combined checks of the two boys 
and the father often totaled $150 a week. The pay days ot 

the week found the wage earners trudging homeward laden 
with the first and most expensive fruits of the season as one 
by one they appeared on the market. Their appearance on 
these days was hailed with delight, and they all crowded 
around ‘the kitchen table to get their share. 

The interior of the home, still a picture of bareness and filth, 
is now enhanced by a $300 victrola. This is all. The rusty 
stovepipe still depends on numerous wires for support, and 

‘ Sousa’s band plays to an enthusiastic audience of ten, some of 
whom are seated on the moth-eaten sofa, some on the chairs, 
and the remainder distributed on the still rugless floor. And, 
as the eldest boy proudly proclaimed, with his mouth full of 
candy: “It sure seems swell to be able to spend money the 
way a feller likes to.” 


_ were voted largely because of the carefully laid campaign of 
_ education about tuberculosis, and this holds good also of re- 
~ cent votes on school bonds. ‘The other bonds were largely for 
self-supporting propositions, passage of which is a tribute of 
- faith in the city’s commission form of government and the 
actual administration it has given. 
The psychology of enterprise as regards municipal work 
also shows itself in a greatly increased demand for street im- 
provements for which property owners are more willing to pay 
even at present enhanced prices. The city authorities cannot 
push the improvement program fast enough to suit the liking 
of these owners. ‘There is also a greater general inclination to 
__ pay in taxes for better service. [The increased demand for do- 
_. mestic comforts has its counterpart in a marked impatience of 
- citizens with worn-out streets and other causes of discomfort. 
- There is no serious complaint of inefficiency, but the public 
desire for cleanliness makes itself felt in strong approval of 
every improvement in method, acquisition of new apparatus 
and equipment and other ways of keeping abreast of the times. 
Tax collection in Grand Rapids never has presented particular 
difficulties since the inauguration of the commission form of 
city government. 


Effects on Poverty 


In this city of homes, this city world-renowned through 
its industries as a provider of beautiful homes, hundreds of 


families still inhabit houses that offer little more 
shelter. Destitution here contrasts the more stran 
outward aspects, with the domestic ideals of the com 
and the realization of these which a time of prosper 
made possible. Misery in its most abject forms, it is” 
relieved in Grand Rapids as efficiently as anywhere, 0 
what its cause, and there is very little of it for a com 
of its size. But poverty is a relative term. It always: 
want and suffering, and a mode of life distinctly lowe 
that which has become the accepted standard. The dé 
tion of human beings in and through wretched slum 
have decreased, even disappeared, and yet there may 
widespread poverty. ‘This relative poverty a Grand§ 

trade union official had in mind when he said: ; 


My grandfather, who worked for one of the first big, su 
ful furniture manufacturers in the town, did not know 
forts we now enjoy—but neither did his employer. Li fe 
simple in those days; the rich had larger houses, they ha id 
vants and horses, but in essentials their manner of lif 
their interests did not differ so much from those of the wo 
What were then luxuries for the rich as well as the poo 
instance, gas and bathrooms—have become necessities, W 
“poor” today if our wage does not provide these things, 
Those who have large numbers of acquaintances in | 

Rapids among all sorts of people are agreed that the 
period of general prosperity has raised materially the s 
of what is regarded as “ necessary” to comfort and dt 


The poor today are those who cannot attain to these stan 


Obviously, the statistics of cases publicly and private 
lieved, with so shifting a sense of what constitutes dest 
in need of succor, are no reliable index to the amount oI 
erty that exists. On the other hand, it may be possibl 
these statistics will throw light on the influence of di 
causes of poverty in normal times and during a period. 
wage standards were rising, employment opportunities 
good and prohibition closed one of the most prolific sout 
human degradation. Limiting our inquiry, as we must f 
purpose, to families receiving material aid, we find—as ¥ 
seen from the diagram on the next page — that since Oe 
1918 (when the present relief system of the city was) 
gurated), ill health, including tuberculosis, has become f 
sible for an increasing proportion of relief cases, thoug 
total reduction in the number of cases given material ai 
been remarkable. The upward thrust in the number of 
cases almost every time was due to an increase of sie 
and especially to epidemic influenza. In the first four mt 
of the period covered, unemployment, due partly to a‘ 
shortage of coal which forced some factories to close 
partly to the brief spell of readjustment of industries’ 
peace basis after the armistice, was responsible for a | 
rise. These figures illustrate how even a brief depre 
produces an immediate result of destitution, which is a 
be ignored because, as a rule, it is less dramatic than tha 
sudden outbreak of an epidemic or a catastrophe. The 
fact driven home by this chart, however, is the extraoré 
decrease of dependency which can only be explained 
fact that families are better able to shoulder every | 
adversity at a time when earning opportunities are 4 
whether it be the loss of a breadwinner, desertion, old 4 
accident. i 

What the lifting of this heavy burden of poverty, wi 
indebtedness, physical suffering and worry, means in h 
terms, may be learned from the story of a family taken” 
the files of the Social Welfare Association: 


Father and mother and three children in the family. In ¥ 
the man was a cabinet worker earning $12 a week and a 
capped to a certain extent by sickness. At that time the won 
came to the office asking for work and was given clothi 
different times after that assistance was given, In 1947 the 


sociation began to collect the man’s wages to pay off 
. In 1918 he was earning $24 a week. In 1920 he re- 
5 a week, They were buying a home and their house 
} \ely furnished. The woman says that conditions with 
i |3re never so good as now and that they are very happy. 


‘ked in this neighborhood seven or eight years ago, and 
ning this spring found a curious change. The immigrant 
which have taken the homes formerly occupied by native 
}/ans live much better than, these ever did. Numbers of 
Ware being acquired by their occupants. They spend more 
And they seem to have money enough to buy a superior 
“furniture. Colored folks and Hungarians are among the 

of the neighbors. But even among these progress in the 
#ement of home life is unmistakable. 

= cularly noticeable is the reduction in family troubles which 
‘sly took much of the time of our workers, even more 
the decline in the number of requests for gifts of food and 
z. People generally seem more cheerful and respond bet- 
4 piritual appeals. 
“Nora Fausey, director of the city’s social welfare divi- 
botified that among the families under its care — repre- 
Samore than twice the number in receipt of material 
#Gidows and old people at present offer the largest num- 
idoroblems. So far as widows with several dependent 
® are concerned, they might be helped often by securing 
Mrmits for the older children, but this solution the city 
“ppposes—except for finding suitable farm work under 
PEsupervision in the summer months. The problem 
‘fold people is still dificult when the younger genera- 
‘Ften well able to take care of them, refuse to support 
| their homes and try to get them committed to a county 
‘ on. Because of the present shortage of labor, however, 
Wf the_old people have been able to make themselves 
; dent again by employment sufficiently remunerative to 
Mn them. Even feeblemindedness is no longer a cause of 
ency to the same extent as formerly. She tells of one 
ntally of a very low grade who has been placed in a 
use where she regularly earns $13.50 a week packing. 
Wmily is likely to become self-supporting as soon as the 
ext in age can leave school and contribute to the 


P. Coleman, superintendent of the Visiting Nurse 
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than formerly for gifts of ‘baby clothes and for loans of equip- 


NUMBER OF NEW CASES RECEIVING MATERIAL RELIEF 
from Social Service Division of 


Grand Rapids Public Welfare Department 


46 

Sickn 
ess 42 
Unemployment 38 


Coal Shortage 
Influenza Epidemic 


@ 
° 
a a a in Gl ll 
9g. 404 
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ment for confinement. This is due to higher family earnings. — 
There are still, however, a goodly number ef free nursing 
cases and applications for other help in families with many 
children. 

Miss Morrison, secretary of the Anti- Puberculosis Society, 
was yet to be convinced that wage increases had come up to Bs 
meet the cost of living. Since tuberculosis, and that state ef 
general low health which predisposes to that disease, are the 
results often of long periods of privation, it is not surprising 
that in the families under her care the effects of higher wages 
should not as yet have become apparent. Many of them, in 
spite of higher wages, are as yet quite unable to meet the 
present cost of living. Others, owing to physical unfitness, 
are unable to take advantage of the better earning opportuni- 
ties which have improved the lot of families in normal health. 
Even where members of the family are employed in factories 
with fairly high piece rates or bonuses, they often do not get 
the financial benefit from these stimuli to production which 
workers receive who are physically fit and able to stand, addi- 3 
tional exertion. ie 

In short, while Grand Rapids never has had a large class 
of desperately poor families in the degradation of hovels and |. ‘ 
the despair of inability to rise ever to a higher level, it has 
now as always a small-group which, for one reason or an- 
other, the rising prosperity of the city has barely touched. For : 
tunately, the social welfare agencies of Grand Rapids, both 
public and private, are humane and efficient, and the amount 
of preventable distress through poverty is brought, perhap: 
to as low a margin as is possible with our present social ma- 
chinery under the artificial conditions of modern city life. — 


, Psychological and Moral Effects 


The loose cash in men’s pockets and the knowledge that, 
they lost their job, a new one was waiting for them j 
around the corner, has made a difference in the outlook of 
community which cannot be measured. The absence of th 
hitherto normal margin of unemployed labor was as important, 
perhaps, in changing the mental attitude of wage-earners 
the rise in wages or family earnings. It meant that the clou 


: es, des ee Didone dntnd for oan 
sed sense of security, and a new independence of 


One of the biggest employers said in this respect: 


abor turnover has been very much greater these last 
than ever before. fas demand for labor has made 


The eat efficiency is lower than it was 

; not only is there more soldiering, but a continual © 
nd absenteeism, due in part to high earnings, but more 
ae men do not care what are their prospects aks 


Poiana of more prosperity ae more leisure is good 

The conscience of being our brother’s keeper seems 

g keener. Of course, the materialist and selfish per- 

increased prosperity merely an opportunity for more 

NCE ; while, on the other hand, prosperity makes) the 
s steward i increase his benevolences. 


‘minister thought the apparent increase in Tete 


only on the surface. All of them thought that mar- 
> had been sweetened and strengthened. There is no 
f an increased divorce rate or of marriage entered 

» fr volously than in the past. 
earnings have. not. increased commercial prostitution. 
d Rapids seems almost free from it, after a vigor- 
campaign, as a result of which it dicstincared shortly 
g John Barleycorn. ‘This fact is the more remark- 
ce as late as November, 1913, the Public Wel- 
aission of the city brought out a report showing the 
| existence of ae bad moral conditions, espe- 


“Their 103 wages i ee new nes wl 
are said to be responsible for this. Several i 
plained about a general relaxation of restrain 
schools consider the uncontrolled amuseme: 
and girls a bad influence. Mothers state that 
control; even intelligent parents are in a diler 
worker, in close touch with girls, while noti 
circumstances, was nevertheless ie ice . 


their increased nears ME AI Es Thera lon 
men to provide them with amusement, since y 
pay for it themselves. The most lavish spender 

men in the past, usually the most undesirabl 
young girls, were general favorites. Today girls 
male friends more those who are really entertain: ng. 
worth while qualities. In other words, “ serious 

a more conspicuous part in their relations with 
with whom they “keep company.” Another resu: 
independence is that young men treat girls with gr 


In the main, then, it can be said that prosperit 
greater liberty but brought with it also exces: 
freedom. So far, this liberalization of the s 
found its most oes channels of expression 
‘of the community recognize this, but have been s 
Provision for F guiding the new eed i st 


poverty to affluence through uel a oo i 
fore it can achieve real culture. Already there 
work in Grand R apids, as elsewhere, to develop D 
liberately a sense of civic responsibility and s 
so that personal emancipation may find its settin 
fellowship of superior aims. 


ay oak Ahead 


By Bruno Lasker 


F five years ago some prophet had arisen (after the man- 

‘ner of prophets) in Grand Rapids and told the people 

that by lifting earnings, by cutting off the drains due 

to unemployment and drink, they could set the life of 

community going on an alee new level, would the 

folk have responded? Would the general run of men 

nd women in the average American city have caught the 
gl m? ‘The reader will be inclined to say, “ Of course.’ 

‘as a matter of fact, there have been prophets, and not 

isionaries only but practical men of affairs who time and 

again have told us how to go about it. Yet with respect to 

only one of the three factors which have worked this change 

—prohibition—has the process of conscious willing on the 

part of the people entered in, to any large extent. -With 

respect to the other two causes of misery, not men’s wills but 

widespread economic and social forces loosened by the war 


have worked the revolution of which we have 
down a fragmentary record. 
The gabe ae a question now is, will the 


able world?” 

It is too lightly assumed that progress: is wife 
Only those who take a larger historical view rea 
sentially ephemeral nature. Prosperity is not only 
exceedingly precarious. The elements that go into it 
soon dissolve unless they are fortified by a conservin 
organization. To stand still is to go back. Even g 


Oh ohky 


Wjarming fact about the present situation in Grand 
| and in this it is surely typical of all the United 
is that no social machinery exists to protect it from 
“ changes in fortune which sooner or later overtake 
}jion and community, no precautions even to meet the 
i at threaten in the immediate future. Nor is there 
ig the existence of a religious or other emotional un- 
iit sufficiently strong and enduring to make material 
ot the first step in a larger program of emancipation 
i forces that have held down humanity in the past. 
[@¥)me to concrete cases: At the time of our investiga- 
ewe was practically no unemployment in Grand Rap- 
Wt only a few years previously there had been here, 
stically all the industrial centers of the United States, 
depression and much acute suffering as the result of 
ry idleness. Grand Rapids manufactures a great va- 
sommodities. But the center of its industry is a class 
“¥cts which comes almost last in being benefited by a 
st ional prosperity and first in feeling its decline. Peo- 
Wot buy good furniture and labor saving appliances for 
; they de not build the seatings of new churches, new 
#new moving picture theatres in large numbers’ when 
: a general psychology of fear. While there is every 
lod of an expanding market in the long run, that run 
to suffer grievous interruptions. Yet Grand Rapids 
a: ically no machinery to cope with a return of hard 
@ The state system of public employment bureaus, as 
Hfashioned name of ‘‘ free employment bureaus ” which 
indicates, still interests itself almost exclusively in 
er paid types of labor and is not equipped to survey, 
s to control, the labor market as a whole. It is 
gically impossible, the history of public employment 
has clearly proved, rapidly to extend such a system’s 
f activity at an abnormal time of out-of-work. Such 
sion can take place only at times of normal or good 
ment, when employers of every class of labor, finding 
“OPGult to meet their demands, are willing to cooperate. 
he furniture employers maintain an employment bu- 
their own and some of the unions are able to center 
ng of their members in their own office, no purely local 
iation suffices in these days of rapid transportation. The 
‘ccess of local employers in absorbing the resident labor 
‘at a time of depression is apt to attract from the out- 
‘rge number of work-seekers unless there is a state- 
‘on-wide organization directing men to those localities 
(their respective qualifications are most likely to find a 
. The adjustment of the industries to war-time and 
Wi gain to peace-time operations has contributed to in- 
des the foot-looseness of labor, and the need for systematic 
ment of the supply and demand in different centers was 
great as it is now. Grand Rapids needs, as every 
can industrial center needs, a national system of em- 
ent exchanges as part of a long-headed program for 
zing the labor market. 

each industrial center has its special hazards. A stu- 
f Grand Rapids’ economic conditions who has read in 
sctipt the wage statistics given on page 233, et seq., 
ts : 


i] 
ry 
% 
4 
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the business cycle, wages tend to lag behind commodity 
2s, both during the rising and falling periods. As the wage 
nce in Grand Rapids was delayed considerably, due chiefly 
€ absence of transient labor, the total wages for the decade, 
will be considerably lower than the present wage, in com- 
son with that of other cities, would indicate. Grand Rapids 
alized in a class of manufactures whose market would be 
sly hit, perhaps wiped out, during a serious depression; 
“I doubt whether interest obligations, on the whole, would 
our local plants to operate for very long at a loss. So, 
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in spite of a sluggish rise in the wage scale, we may expect a 
very sudden drop in wages when the smash does hit the country. 
This fact should discount our average wage. 


In our study we have not attempted to measure the pros- 
perity of Grand Rapids against that of other industrial cen- 
ters, but it is important to consider the city’s foresight in the 


light of its special liability to be hit by an industrial ‘crisis. — 
What we found was something almost like an obsession with 
the idea that the city’s “day” had come; everywhere one — 


looked extensive and expensive plant enlargements and im- 


provements were under way. ‘The cost of these, for the most 
part, must be met from future profits, and since present costs” 


are exceptionally high, that burden on the future is heavy. 
In other words, there is likely to come a time of great tempta- 
tion to continue operations on the largest scale possible 


against.a falling market and to do so by attempting to cut © 


wages. For such an eventuality, labor is altogether unpre- 
pared. Neither trade union organization nor individual ac- 
cumulations of savings suffice to enable large groups of work- 
ers deliberately to withhold their offer of labor so as to prevent 
a disastrous fall of wages. 


‘Against the eventuality here contemplated must, of course, ~ 
be set the fall of prices which is bound to accompany a de- — 
But economists seem to be agreed — 
that this fall will be a slow one, in many staple commodities, — 
and that it will follow rather than lead a reduction in con- — 


creased demand for labor. 


sumption due to lessened earnings. In other words, a fresh 


period of unprevented unemployment will likely prove a period 


of unforefended friction. 


For, apart from the adoption of the Leitch plan of labor — 
organization in a modified form by one of the larger plants, — 


Grand Rapids has as yet made no determined effort to re- 


adjust the relations between employers and employed in line 
with the newer demands of workingmen the world over for a — 
Several employers have introduced - 
measures to stabilize labor, but their efforts have been directed © 
rather to a reduction in labor turnover than to the creation — 
of permanent new links of comradeship with their employes in — 


share in responsibility. 


the promotion of their joint interests. Owing to their sus- 
picion of trade unionism and unwillingness to deal with labor 


leaders if they can possibly avoid it, most of these employers — 
ate without machinery for a peaceful discussion of differences — 


with their workers on equitable terms. In an emergency, they 


have no organized system to fall back upon to maintain their — 
present amicable relations, and these may suffer a severe shock 
when moderate demands for the improvement’ of working 


terms can no longer be granted, and when the new and gen- 
erally accepted higher scale of living will lead the workers to 
resist strenuously any attempt to lower their compensation. 

“When men don’t drink, they think.” This is certainly 
true of the rank and file of labor in Grand Rapids. 
men are not content only to participate in the transient pros- 


perity of the industry in which they are‘engaged. ‘The fact — 
that in the past many of them have been encouraged to look 


for a life’s career in the particular plant they served, and 


seemed to be happy with their lot, should not blind employers — 
to the new spirit that prevails and cannot for long be re- 


pressed. For not a “living wage” and a fair assurance of 
permanent employment will henceforth satisfy this motley 
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army of American workers if it is denied an equal partnership — 


with capital in determining the future of industry; determin- 


ing, that is, not merely shop rules but the major policies as — 


well. 
or a period of depression have embittered this army of labor 
that a lasting covenant between capital and labor can and must 
be made. The freer outlook won by the average wage- 


It is now, before exaggerated doctrines of class war — 
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earner through a time of escape from worry will be an asset 
to the upbuilding of industry if unimpeded, a menace if shut 
off. 

But not only a freer outlook. The new dignity of labor, no 
longer a cheap commodity that can be bought in the market- 
place and discarded arbitrarily with the exigencies of busi- 
ness, must be reckoned with. A high wage no longer is a 
sufficient incentive to get men to do their best work. With 
the high productivity of quite young workers, the wage- 
earning capacity of old and young no longer shows the tradi- 
tional discrepancy. The increasing ease with which men of 
* average intelligence can turn from one process to another 
‘means that a carefully graded promotion can no longer be. 
relied upon to secure their utmost contribution according to 
individual capacity. What is needed is a new incentive, touch- 
ing more deeply than the immediate economic interest or ad- 
vancement of the individual. Some such incentive was the re- 
_ligious idealism of the medieval craft guild, and is the patriotic 
impulse with which some of the recreated nations of central 
_and eastern Europe turn to their old peasant crafts. In short, 
- this incentive must be an ideal, and that means that the young 
worker must feel that his trade offers him opportunities of 
_ growth, of self-expression, of democratic status. Linked to 
_ the widest opportunities of this kind, implying a new relation- 
ship of employers and employed, and, perhaps, a new func- 
tion of superintendents and foremen who are the link be- 
_ tween the two, must be a reconsideration of the task of voca- 
tional training. The new trade and factory school will recog- 

nize the need of the coming generations for a sénse of respon- 
sibility, for taste, industrial inventiveness, careful execution, 
_ work pride, for general knowledge of the processes and con- 
ditions that affect the handling of his material ‘and finished 
_ product — in short a new conception of his own work in rela- 
tion to the work of the world. 
Another instance, illustrating the lack of foresight, is that 
of recreation. For nearly two decades reformers have been 
talking about “ counter-attractions to the saloon”’, and with 
the imminence of national prohibition this topic received 
- nation-wide attention. Nevertheless, prohibition came, and 
little or nothing had been done. For millions, the closing of 
the saloon meant deprivation of the premises where they had 
_ been wont to spend a large part of their leisure time, Where 
were they to go? What were they to do? While there has 
‘been a stupendous growth of other forms of recreation, we 
“have failed to discover in Grand Rapids evidence of a single 
planned social provision of premises and occupations to take 
‘the place of the saloon. Men drifted back to their homes; 
during the summer more of them became interested in out- 
door pastimes; soft drink parlors and commercial entertain- 
ments reaped -a golden harvest, but the community as a 
whole had done practically nothing to make use of this phe- 
-nomenal opportunity to raise the use of leisure time to a 
higher level. Only a mistaken sense of democracy will wel- 
come such an absence of social provision and of leadership. 
For, while the best elements in the citizenry are too busy to 
accept this call, the worst are sure, sooner or later, to take 
advantage of the lack of a formed public opinion. Already 
We see the signs of it in the frivolous amusements of the 
younger people, the lack of imagination and sustained inter- 
ests which makes for the waste in trifling dissipation of precious 
_ hours that might be devoted to noble pursuits, or at least to 
pastimes that make for physical efficiency and mental growth, 

Here, for example, in the twentieth century, we have a city 

of nearly 150,000 souls, prosperous, with ample leisure time, 
but without a single theater where serious or even moderately 
worthy drama is regularly performed. In any city of this size 
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on the continent of Europe there would be not 
bly several theaters with stock companies of a s 
‘There are few opportunities to hear good music, — 
exists for the cultivation of the best, and an exc 
ning has been made to further popiiae musical ed 
as yet that beginning is far too small. The public jj 
rendered magnificent service in promoting the use 
but before the community can look upon itself as r 
ate, it must develop a much higher sense of permaner 
in literature, a deeper consciousness of what it is m 
more critical attitude toward life. In all these thi 
groping for a finer self-realization no less than the, 
definite standards, Grand Rapids is typically Americag 
These manifestations of youth as a civilized com 
however, are only part of a larger situation. In spi 
tradition of craftsmanship and appreciation for soli 
in its manufactures, Grand Rapids, like the rest of th 
try, is singularly complacent in submittting to the di 
producers in what it consumes. ‘The art of spendin 
be learned no less than that of producing. A city’ 
majority of the people have until lately been limited 
regard to the barest necessaries of life evidently has: 
opportunity of developing its talents in that direction 
the social duty of the families of older established 
well as that of the educators is evident. No words 
could be too high for the men and women whose puol 
has brought into being a system of city government @ 
nized efficiency and spent itself in voluntary efforts foi 
cial welfare. But their task is not yet done, even though 
racy, educated to its responsibility, may dispense i in some 
with its social pioneers. Grand Rapids—indeed An 
yet needs its enlightened leaders to set new standards 
joyment befitting its accession to a predominant position 
the well-to-do communities of the world. The sil 
symbolical of these days, must give way like the ret 
furniture of the unused parlors of thirty years ago. § 
prehensive a change in popular taste, implying a new 
tionment of income to the satisfaction of personal ané 
sonal wants, takes time, but it also takes determined 
tional effort. Some high school girls whom we saw in 
Rapids, dressed, painted and coiffured in flattering if 
of Theda Bara, evidently had not come under influen 
convinced them of the beauty of simpler standards. Th 
ing woman who spent hard-earned money in an auctio 
on a trashy, ornamental set of table “ silver ” that will 
lustre in-less than a year, had no knowledge of refined 
such as she vainly endeavored to emulate. What is) 
here is more contact, more neighborliness, not a pate 
imposition of accepted tastes and standards, but fa 
wider sharing of knowledge from which judgments 1 
formed. ; 
What is true of individual spending is also true, i 
degree, of aims for the city. Quantitative rather than ¢ 
tive desires still prevail. Grand Rapids has, perhaps) 
than any other city of the Middle West, recognized the 
greatness consists not in size of population and monetar 
of physical equipment alone, but in the quality of its 
and the intensity of its good citizenship. But here 2 
more primitive demand for display of wealth is al 
the fore. The true ideals of the city are in need of mo 
quent formulation and demonstration. Not a selfish 
tion of industries and population from other centers will 
for much, in permanently establishing the place of the « 
the history of this era, but what it gives out in service (0 
kind, in additions to the world’s wealth of ideas, in ra 
level of social well-being. 3 


IKE AND THE SOCIAL WORKER 


DPOS of the fact that there is.a serious shortage 
rained men available for responsible positions in so- 
f work is the unique request made by the head of 
®’s agency in the East, who is looking for someone 
ut children. “I want a high-grade young man,” 
tted to have said, “ whom I could pay about $1,200. 
ride a bicycle, be a God-fearing man, and must love 
| He must also be single with no prospects of mar- 


BRITISH COAL STRIKE 


wf; provisional settlement of the British coal strike 
hed on October 28 as a result of a conference in 

ich the government, the miners’ executive and the coal 

were represented [see the SURVEY for October 23], 
ibe generally regarded as well devised. ‘The arrange- 
st be submitted to the miners for ratification, how- 
Hore work is resumed. Ballots will be returned on 
S:r 3.. The agreement provides that the miners get 
e of two shillings daily until the end of the year 
a national wages board be created to fix their pay 
auary I. Provision is also made for giving an incen- 
icreased output. 


JILDING TRADES CORRUPTION 


ENCE concerning corruption and venal dealing to 
degree that surpasses the infamies of earlier scandals 

# the building trades has been heard by the Joint Legis- 
H4dousing Committee which began an inquiry on 
| 20 at the New York city hall. The legislative com- 
andertook an investigation of the alleged building ma- 
ist, savings banks, insurance companies, contractors 
€ unions and others who might be supposed to have 
ition concerning the high cost “of building. Under the 
n of Samuel Untermyer, its counsel, an amazing story 
iption and betrayal was brought to light by the com- 


ose working arrangement between the Building 
Employers’ Association and the Building Trades 
-a federation of unions, was found to exist. The 
: of codes of practice among master plumbers, stone 
» steam heating and ventilating contractors was evi- 
Color was lent the inquiry by the immediate dis- 
‘that a lawyer, John T. Hettrick, keeps in touch with 
itive contracts through a secret code in which the names 
building contractors are indicated only by number, and 
r > testimony of the enormous fees which went to Het- 
Worse still, however, was the testimony concerning the 
‘paid to Robert P. Brindell, president of the Building 
; Council. The sums which contractors admitted hav- 
en Brindell, for the privilege of getting contracts, over- 
ything in this dark chapter of American industrial de- 
lent. Brindell, the so-called labor leader, it was testified, 
nstantly to be found in the offices of the Building Em- 
’ Association, and it was asserted that he and Charles 
ly, the employers’ representative, constantly worked to- 
_ Brindell levied toll on labor and employers alike, it 
stitied, and in one case, despite his position as president 
“Building Trades Council, he attempted to destroy a 
rly recognized union and to substitute in place of it a 
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‘William Zaranko, president of the local union for which — 


band of his own. A single union paid Brindell as much as — 
$30,000, it was averred, while the offerings made to him by r 
contractors seemed cumulatively to reach a king’s ransom. — 


Brindell refused to permit work, testified that Brindell came — 
into the field “ through the contractors.” Some contractors 
apparently used purchasable labor leaders in the efforts to sup- 
press the competition of other contractors. hak 
One of the immediate results of the inquiry was he oun 
cellation of certain contracts for municipal buildings and the 
publication of a letter offering the votes of the Building Trades — 
Council if Mayor Hylan would expedite a building contract. 
The investigation led futhermore to the call for a special 
grand jury to consider the criminal aspects of the case brought 
forward. The work of the legislative committee has, how- 
ever, only started. Very considerable investigations lie ahead. 
It is to the utmost interest of every class of citizens to have the — 
full record made public. Secret alliance between employers. : 
and employes in the building trades has been a common con- 
dition. It has sapped the strength of employers and “workers 
alike. On labor’s side it is safe to say that there has been 
no more serious opposition to the growth of trade unionism — 
than that based on disgust for the corruption which has long — 
been alleged to exist in.certain parts of the building indust 
Decent employers and honest workers have often fought 
against the system but not always successfully. “The present ; 
inquiry may render great aid to those who want to keep the in- 
dustry clean and at the same time it may make it possible for 
building to be done more economically. In a subsequent ar- 
ticle the situation brought to light by the work of the Joy 
Legislative Housing Committee will be discussed. 


COSTS AND CURRENCY 


HE Joint Committee on the Cost of Living of the 
British Trades Union Congress, of which J. H. 
Thomas is chairman, and Arthur Greenwood, secre- 
tary, has issued an interim report on money and prices which 
is an important contribution in itself and illustrates the eco- 
nomic thinking of the representatives of labor. Its main 
finding is that contraction of production is a much less im- 
portant cause of rising prices than is currency expansion 
and that to bring down the cost of living the first need is 
for deflation of the currency. ‘This, they find, would not 
restore prices to the pre-war level but, in Grease Britain, 
would reduce the general level of prices by about twenty per 
cent. The necessity for higher productivity, however, is not 
overlooked. ‘To accomplish both of these, the report insists 
on international action as necessary, thus making the reestab- 
lishment of peace throughout the world an essential prelim- 
inary. Deflation, they hold, cannot without widespread un- 
employment, fall of wages and suffering be brought about — 
by a drastic restriction of the currency ; but several sugges- — 
tions are made for effecting a gradual improvement, not least 
among them one to the effect that government expenditure _ 
upon military and naval enterprises must cease. In conclu- ~ 
sion of.a full program of recommendations of which only a 
very general indication has here been given, the committee 

says: 
We do not wish to imply that the problem of high prices is 
an insoluble one. It is true that we do not conceive a very 


considerable fall of prices as practicable in existing circum- 
stances. But with a change of these circumstances, prices might 
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“ HEALTHY HAMBONE ” 
Smiling from the pages of the Mississippi State Health Bulletin 


fall substantially. . . . We have tried to avoid making pro- 
posals which would create industrial dislocation, or at least to 
insure that dislocation should be reduced to a minimum.~ It is 
a powerful indictment of the existing industrial order that, apart 
from drastic and fundamental changes in its structure and pur- 
pose, the way to lower prices lies in the first instance through 
measures which might temporarily aggravate the evil. 


THE NEGRO IN THE NORTH 
HAT the exceedingly high death rate of the colored 


race in America is due as much to a lack of racial im- 
munity to disease as it is to bad housing and poor food— 
a statement which provoked a lively discussion at the recent 
annual meeting and conference of the National Urban League 
—was the considered opinion expressed by Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin, chief statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
_ pany. While many agreed with his contention that the race 
had not yet become adjusted to life in the Temperate Zone, 
- other speakers insisted on attributing the high mortality rate 
wholly to the poverty of Negroes and the appalling living con- 
ditions with which they must put up even in communities 
where they have an opportunity to earn fairly high wages. 
Another subject that provoked excited comment was the 
industrial prospect of the Negro in the North now that the 
shortage of labor is abating and new immigrants begin to 
come in larger numbers to swell its ranks. What have the 
colored workers to expect should hard times and unemploy- 
ment return? Will they be the first to be laid off? While 
there was some talk of relative opportunities in the North 
and in the South, not even a suggestion was heard to the effect 
that Negroes in considerable numbers might or would return 
South. On the other hand, it was agreed that in the future 
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the Negro worker must justify himself by his in 
compelling the respect of his employer and wh 
worker by his actual contribution to the welfare o 
dustry in which he is engaged and of the community 
he lives. These were the two principal topics consid 
Newark, but a much wider range was covered by this 
ing of trained and educated men and women who se 
understand the new difficulties they have to face and g 
impression of being able to do so with courage and god 
ment. a 
A comparatively new type at otek a conieraaa 
trained colored social worker, represented now in quite 
ber of industrial plants. 


A NATIONAL HOUSING SCHE : 


EJECTING every offered solution of the presen 
R ing problem which would not be generally prac 
would emphasize class distinctions, be social 
character, economically impracticable, adaptable fe 
urban or only rural needs, burdensome to the federal. 
ment or state government, and unattractive to private 
stitutional investors and bankers (regarded as “¢ 
interests”), the housing committee of the National Ci 
eration has issued a tentative plan of its own. ‘This 
based, further, on a realization of the fact that the § 
of houses is national, not local, that there is ample k 
housing development, that local transit facilities are ad 
that money can be secured for building if the collater 
the best, and the income tax influences are minimized. 
damental idea is that the credit of the government can 
available to attract capital without direct participation 
government in the finance of housing enterprise. 
Briefly, the plan is that the state government assil 
risk of depreciation of such investment up to a 
centage by guaranteeing the principal and _ interest 
amortized to the extent of 25 per cent of the first m 
covering one-half of the total cost of each project. J 
dividual builder would ask the housing bureau of the: 
draw up first mortgage bonds, in denominations of | 
$500 or $100 for the amount of that mortgage, bearing if 
at 5 per cent, endorsed by the state and retired in 25 
these bonds to be exempt from all state and federal } 
taxes. As an alternative plan, if legislation for incoi 
exemption cannot be passed, interest is fixed at 6 per et 
a second mortgage bond covering another 25 per cent 
total value is issued in the same way and under the 
dition as the first. In this case, the individual builder 
be required to divide with the state any profit in exce 
per cent on his equity of 25 per cent. Calculating the 1 
for a specific project on these conditions, it is found that 
cent is the minimal gross return, after deduction of ta 
maintenance, that must be secured to make it pay. c 
other detailed features of some importance which, hor 
do not affect the soundness of the main contention. 
While attractive at first sight, this proposal is opel 
charge that it is based on illogical premises. For insta 
of the main arguments for it is that the indebtedness 
state must not be increased by further inflation; but in) 
fect the guarantee for private bonds undertaken in this 
is likely to have exactly the same consequences on the. 
credit as a direct bond issue would have. Second, exem 
from income tax is exactly the same in essence and effet cI 
direct subsidy. Third, the offered solution of ‘the no 
shortage i is purely quantitative and creates no opportual y 
a wiser distribution of housing areas or for the creatt 
better or more economical types of dwellings. Four! h 
doubtful whether even with the guarantee of the state, 
would be a ready market for private bonds returning 9 
per cent, as the plan makes no appeal—as do community | 
ing plans—to the civic patriotism of the investor. 
however, are observations of a general nature only, a 
mains to be seen whether those able to judge the 
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Jail on their merits from a purely financial point of — 
wele favorably impressed. Philip Hiss, chairman of 
(tee, in any case, is to be thanked for having 
j: activities of the federation from heresy hunting 
/ynstructive field. 


[ATE DEGREES IN SOCIAL WORK 


fewest of the training schools for social workers, 
Hiraduate School of Social Service Administration of 
iJniversity of Chicago, registered students for the 
€ opening quarter on October 5. The new school, 
a one sense may be regarded as one of the oldest 
ols in this field, since it is, in part, a successor 
ago School of Civics and Philanthropy and inherits 
-will”’ of that institution. The enrolment repre- 
groups of students. The largest is composed of 
Ssege graduates, another group of college graduates, 
S#ates of the old School of Civics and Philanthropy, 
Yates for advanced degrees; a third group comprises 
ii students, not college graduates, who can meet 
® er admission requirements. 

} is the first of the large universities to open a sepa- 
ate training school in this field with work leading 
rees of A. M. or Ph. D. Like other schools and de- 
of the university, it is organized on the “ all-year- 
¢ “ four quarter” system, giving students the oppor- 
‘femain in residence for eleven consecutive months 
z new students opportunity to begin their work not 
@ the opening of the autumn quarter, but also in the 
@pring, or summer quarters. Certain fundamental 
ich as Social Case Work will be repeated each quar- 
Ge benefit of new entrants. A further advantage of 
mM lan is that a wide range of courses will be available. 
Mimay plan their work according to their special’ prepa- 
id needs since the courses in the various social science 
Mints are open to students of the new school. ‘Thus 
ffered by Prof. James H. Tufts in Social and Poli- 
losophy, Prof. Ernst Freund in Social Legislation, 
iarles E. Merriam in Government, Prof. James A. 
Advanced Statistical Theory and Method, Prof. 
. Millis in Trade Unionism, and many others may 
1 by students in addition to their professional courses. 
Wion courses in the late afternoon have been opened 
ersity College, the downtown headquarters of the 


sons already engaged in social work in Chicago. 
Hean of the new school is Prof. L. C. Marshali, of the 
tent of Political Economy, dean of the School of Com- 
d Administration of the University of Chicago. 


!D which is not in use, and which is not expected to 
used in the immediate future, may now be requisitioned 
ustria by national, provincial or municipal authorities 
td as public playgrounds. ‘Through the federal Chil- 
}ureau word has just been received in this country of a 
‘this effect passed by the Austrian National Assembly 
she summer. 

‘land will be placed in charge of organizations inter- 
/ the promotion of outdoor recreation, and will be used 
school children and young persons above school age. 
mer of the land will receive suitable compensation for 
_ The question whether requisition is permissible will 
led by the provincial government, which will also decide 
sunt of compensation when agreement is not reached on 
int, : 

he terms of another law passed at the same time, rent 
r the use of any land for playground purposes may not 
eased unless the taxes or the mortgage interest on the 
ve been increased unless the taxes or the mortgage inter- 
- land have been increased since the rental agreement 
ide. 
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There a large class in Social Case Work is made-- 


Seal your mail 
with the Stamp 
of Health — 


Buy Christ| mas Seals| 
and fight Tuberculosis 


THE DOUBLE-BARRED CROSS 


OR the first time, the one thousand two hundred state and 

local tuberculosis associations affiliated with the National 
Tuberculosis Association are uniting this year without the 
cooperation and support of the American Red Cross for an~ 
independent tuberculosis Christmas seal sale. 


HE Christmas seal idea was first launched on a national 

scale by the American Red Cross in 1908. From 1910 to 
the present year the National Tuberculosis Association and 
the American Red Cross were partners in the conduct of the 
Christmas seal sale. 


VER $12,000,000 has been raised from the sale of Red 
Cross seals, including the direct appropriation of $2,500,000 
made by the Red Cross for work in 1919. The development 
of organized state tuberculosis associations until every state, 
including the District of Columbia, today has an organization, 


-has been in a large measure the result of the Red Cross 


Christmas seal as has been the development of local associa- 
tions in practically every large center of population of the 


_ country. The seal has furnished the initial education and has 


provided the funds with which to put over the program 
planned. 


N-1919, the Red Cross had withdrawn to a large extent 

from the sale except for the use of its name and emblem. 
With its own rapidly developing health program and the in- 
evitable confusion that a Red Cross Christmas seal sale and a 
Red Cross roll call would bring in the minds of the general 
public, the need for a distinct separation was imperative. 
Now it has withdrawn entirely, though sympathetic with the 
aims of the seal campaign. For the first time, therefore, the 
tuberculosis agencies are putting out not a Red Cross Christ- 
mas seal but a tuberculosis Christmas seal, featuring the 
double-barred cross, the international emblem of the fight 


spare tuberculosis. The sale will be on from December 
to F 
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The Prisoners Return 


RECENT news story from London, apparently ob- 

tained at the office of the League of Nations there [the 

New York World, September 27] mentions the con- 

tinued existence in Germany, Russia, Siberia and Turkestan 
- ef 500,000 prisoners of war, “ half-starved and half-naked.” 
Karoly Huszar, in an interview with a representative of 
the SURVEY, some weeks earlier, had. talked of 150,000 
_ Hungarian prisoners of war. still in different parts of the 
former Russian Empire. Mrs. Yella Hertzka, of Vienna, 
in the United States on behalf of Austrian prisoners in Rus- 
sia, when informed of this statement, thought it must refer 
te all prisoners of the former Aeetlan- Hungarian empire 
- taken by the Russians. Colonel Olds, director of the Euro- 
_ pean Commission of the American Red Cross, seen two weeks 
~ ago in New York, thought this estimate exaggerated even when 
_ applied to prisoners of war of all nationalities still remaining 
in Russia and Siberia. This contradiction of statements on, an 
: elementary point of fact shows how extremely difficult it is 
to secure any information worth having about the fate of the 
million of more—no one seems to know within a few hundred 
_ thousand how many—men taken by the Russian armies in the 
» seven years of war with their western and southern neighbors. 
_ News of the plight of these vast numbers has reached 
_ this country from time to time. In the earlier part of the war, 
_ the United States as a neutral was in a position to some ex- 
tent to ameliorate the condition of war prisoners in Russia. 
' That task later fell upon Spain so far as German prisoners 
' were concerned. But the disorder following the succeeding 
- revolutions and counter-revolutions seems to have put an end 
to all orderly arrangement for the welfare of war prisoners, 
_ and their fate was to some extent determined by the social 
__ environment in which they found themselves. ‘Thus in south- 
' ern Russia, many seem to have been allowed almost to share 
in the common life of the people. In Turkestan, on the other 
hand, deprivations were so severe that a majority succumbed 
to disease and starvation before efforts for their rescue could 
even be initiated in western Europe. ‘The whole treatment 
of the problem what to do for and with the war prisoners in 
Russia and Siberia is now generally admitted to have become 
an international scandal of the first magnitude, the more so 
' since two years have gone by since the armistice without 
action by responsible governments and semi-public agencies 
to end the misery for all the men who have remained. Mrs. 
_ Hertzka, who speaks for the families of such prisoners, and 
Colonel Olds, who speaks from a thorough knowledge of the 
inside councils of the responsible organs, agree on that point. 
They also agree that it was not unwillingness on the part 
ef any government or authority in Russia to release the 
prisoners that has forced many of them to enter the seventh 
_ year of captivity, nor for the majority of them physical inabil- 
"ity to get them out. It was the confusion of politics and red 
- tape that delayed the rescue. Over a year after the armistice, 
“says Mrs. Hertzka, and only after constant agitation, did the 
Supreme Council permit the return of the Austrian, Hun- 
-garian, Czecho-Slovak and other nationals in Russia and 
Siberia. “Ihe permission was given grudgingly, she says—and 
such is the common rumor—because at that time the states- 
men in Paris feared that many of the men had become infected 
with Bolshevist ideas and would spread them through. cen- 
_ tral Europe if released. Not even those who had money until 
that time were permitted to return at their own expense and 
risk. Many of the Czecho-Slovakians, it is true, had fought 
at legionaries for the Allies and were able to return as part of 
the Allied armies. The German government has paid the 
whole expense of repatriating both the German prisoners 
in Russia and the Russian prisoners in Germany, and, except 
for stragglers or those preferring to remain, has now almost 


completed its job. Those remaining are largely Austrians | 


and Hungarians. The League of Nations, the American and 
British Red Cross Societies, the International League of Red 
Cross Societies, all have been besieged by war prisoners’ relief 
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organizations in the central empires, espera in 
Hungary, and by spokesmen on their behalf in the 
tries, to do something, but somehow or other non 
to carry through the staggering task. i 
Now comes the news that by combining their 
those of various European governments these a 
actually engaged in seeing it through. Though no me 
this activity is made by Arthur Sweetser, a member of 
visional secretariat of the League of Nations, in a bo 
lished last week on the League of Nations at 
really to it and to Fridtjof Nansen, former Norwe, 
bassador to Great Britain, working on its behalf, tha 
for the present action is due. The league has chartere 
of ships and has already repatriated, if one may trus 
news, some tens of thousands by way of the Baltic rou 
other tens of thousands are being fetched home from 
vostok by way of the Red Sea. A third route, f 
eastern ports of the Black Sea, is to be opened shortly, 
The American Red Cross, which has often been & 
for waiting upon other governments and agencies ns 
using its own initiative in returning the war priso 
time, according to Colonel Olds, had resources near 
cient to shoulder the burden. Even now, when, as 
the task has been simplified by an appalling death rate 
require from three. to five million dollars. Quite apa 
funds, the difficulties encountered in chartering ships 
negotiating with the governments concerned were far 
than the critics have been able to realize. Nevert 
felt by many that a supreme effort should have been a 
that, if all the facts had been made known, the / 
people would have supported such a venture. of su 
essary alone. ' 
Not only typhus and other diseases have decimat 
numbers of war prisoners but also atrocities and even a 
tions. The case of the Petro-Patlovsk camp has bet 
famous. Here, reports Mrs. Hertzka, only 300 out ¢ 
prisoners survived an epidemic of typhus owing ft 
neglect. In one week, 200 insane prisoners were ret ul 
Vienna; they were brought into the city secretly in # 
of night not to arouse too great a sense of calamity 
Last year the League of Nations prevailed upon 
Nansen to take up the matter, but he found that the 
tions which he was able to collect from various gov 
were so hedged in with conditions that he could not 
for a concerted plan. It was then that an American R 
tion Committee, composed of representatives of the 
the Relief Administration, the Joint Distribution Cae 
and five or six other agencies, was formed to raise ther ne 
money and get the return movement of the prisoners 
Previously, hearing of reports that men were to be rep: 
in large number from Vladivostok, men from othe 
of central Russia and Siberia had started for that far 
port — but in vain; the season was too far advanced | 
them off. The port was frozen. In a joint campaign | 
$3,000,000, these agencies have now succeeded in 
from $800,000 to $1,000,000. While this sum is quite 
cient to carry through the job, the mere fact that a — 
tial amount was being raised in the United States hi 
meantime enabled Nansen on behalf of the League of - 
to secure from the powers that had made appropriati 
this purpose a release of their conditions and to get a 
help from the neutrals. France, Italy and the Unite 
are not participating officially. The International Co 
for Relief Credits, likewise, was not able to release 
Nansen, much as it sympathized with the objects o 
deavor. Authority on the part of the American ag 
spend up to a million, and the contributions of the 
countries probably amounting to about another millior} 
have, however, enabled him to go ahead, and make 
ments in time to have the war prisoners returned 
The return of the prisoners, does not complete Ameri 
in the responsibility. Bankrupt Austria and. subsidi 
gary are in no condition to give these men the care 
before they are adjusted to the conditions that aw 
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Be Grand Rapids has participated 
sugtih general prosperity of industrial 
Yubica during the last few years was 
yore we embarked upon a serious 
jresent conditions. One only had 
jae thousands of furniture buyers 
a0) June and early July and hear 
\to be convinced that the world 
") city’s products. Nor did it take 
tablish the fact that both profits 
“took part in this advance, and 
loney wages but the buying power 
Ze-earners, as measured by earn- 
5 and regularity of employment. 


ry Wages 
V4 


Rapids has for long been reputed a 
#8 town and its wages still compare 
De ily with those of other industrial 
Ueecially the automobile and other 
Siking centers of the state with which 
some extent to compete for labor. 
HPtigation of the furniture industry 
ently by the United States Bureau 
4& Statistics shows, however, that in 
}\stry—which includes not only home 
but also school seating, kitchen 
efrigerators and a great variety of 
paratus of all kinds—the wages 
ichigan compare, on the whole, 
‘4 those paid in other states 
‘Review for January, 1920, p. 131 
) Moreover, a considerable diversifi- 
its industries in recent years has 
kers of Grand Rapids the bene- 
sr competition for their labor, has, 
improved the opportunities of re- 
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work for women, besides bring- 
city an influx of skilled workers 
ly organizable trades with a con- 
mulation of wages all around. Be- 
mM speak of prosperity of the work- 
er, we must discover whether 
ges, as measured by the purchas- 
t of the dollar, have increased as 
| money wages. 

to the statistics of the State De- 
Labor, which unfortunately do 
figures for the present year and 
© comparison over a long series 
€ increase in wages for factory 
mn Grand Rapids has been as given 
ove. 

Hus table it appears that wages 
‘Have increased by between 40 and 
between 1917 and 1919. What 
has been since, one can only con- 
mn all probability it averages at 
40 per cent. For instance, the 
inet makers in the furniture in- 
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THE FACTS AS TO PROSPERITY 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGE. 
1916 


5.35 
3.64 


dustry increased from 54 cents an hour in 
September, 1919, to nearly 80 cents in June, 
1920—a rise of 48 per cent. A large furni- 
ture manufacturer stated that wages in his 
plant generally had risen by 100 to 120 per 
cent in the last three years. A large depart- 
ment store testified that wage increases had 
not been substantial, compared with those of 
factory workers, until 1919; but that in the 
last year the wage bill had advanced by about 
33 per cent. A textile manufacturer estimated 
the average rise of wages in his factory as 
one not far from 50 per cent since July, 1919. 
On looking over his books, he was himself 
amazed’ to find that the average wage for 
girls, in a department employing chiefly un- 
skilled workers, had increased by nearly 80 
per cent between 1916 and 1919 and another 
47 per cent between June, 1919, and June, 
1920—a total increase of 127 per cent in four 
years. One of the largest industrial employ- 
ers in Grand Rapids (employing both wood 
and metal workers) estimated the total in- 
creased in wages as more than 100 per cent 
in less than three years, his average hourly 
wage (for both men and women) having in- 
creased by 113 per cent between January, 
1917 and May, 1920. A large employer in 
the metal industry estimated for two import- 
ant departments that on a conservative reck- 
oning wages have gone up by 90 per cent in 
the three years 1917 to 1920. The average 
wage of city employes between 1916 and 
1920 has increased by about 60 per cent; but 
this rise was admittedly less than that of 
Wwage-earners in private employment. 

An examination of exact wage statistics for 


Exchange, confirms the impression 


has, as always, been very unequa 


50 per cent (engineers), though they 
per cent organized, and that of others 


very small extent (cement finishers) 


ers have increased by about 140 to 
cent, those of semi-skilled men by 


regularity of employment which, in 


earnings considerably greater than 
hourly rates of wages. 


ago, it is impossible to ascertain. 


representative they are. 
purpose it is, perhaps, best to keep 
that for the working community as 


1917 Increase 1918 Increase 1919 Increase 
%o %o § an) 


‘are apt to overstate and trade union 


near 100 per cent. 


Cost of Living 


careful inquiry into the minimum 


able proportion of the workers in 


clothing, fuel, etc. 


MINIMUM cost OF LIVING POR A FAMILY OF TWO ADULTS AND THBEE CHILDREN 
Items of Expenditure 1917 1920 


Standard 
A* B 


Rent (five rooms) 
Fuel 


sve elieletieke ed! alele eee 6.» ae 
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Medical and dental care 
Recreation 
Education 


en a i ary 
Sabo) SB.15) eC leh are eaeh ein Ae cme te et aiehahis (bie 


: 3k $103.57 
oud -08 .68 3.45 
66% 


allows nothing for a doctor, dentist, insurance, 


“Ss : s.?? 
** Standard B undries 


penditures. 


year especially, must have made the rise in 


For our immediate © 


to understate it—was probably somewhere — 
pl” 


living, showing that at that time a consider- _ 


is similar in most respects, but allows for a greater variety of sundry 


employes in the building trades, compiled by — 
the secretary of the Builders’ and Traders’ — 


gained 


from the above statements and estimates that 
the rise in wages during these last he hee 

2 t 6 
only in part to be explained by shortage of 
any particular class of skill, by completeness 
of labor organization in any particular trade " 
or any other definite, traceable cause. f 
instance, in the seven years 1914 to 1920, the — 
average wage of some grades of labor in the — 
building industries has risen by little over 


For | 


are 100 — 
by over — 


200 per cent, though only organized to a 
. Look- 
ing over the list of figures, it appears that — 
in this period the wages of unskilled labor- — 


150 per 
slightly 


less, and those of highly skilled men any- 
where between 54 and over 200 per cent, — 
with a great degree of variation. These fig- 

ures, of course, take no account of the greater 


the last 


that im 


Exactly what the relation of present earn-_ 
ings is to earnings of three or four years — 


t would 


be easy to fill pages with examples of extra- 
ordinary increases in individual and family 
earnings, but the picture thus presented would 
be an entirely false one unless one knew how 


x 


in mind 
a whole 


the average rise in individual wages in the — 
four years 1917 to 1920—making allowance 
for the fact that employers in their estimates 


F 
aa oth 
officials — 
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In 1917, the Social Welfare Association of a 
Grand Rapids published the results of a 


cost of 


the city 


received less than the necessary amount to 
maintain a family in physical health and 
bare comfort. Minimum family budgets were 
worked out on the basis of nationally rec- 
ognized minimum standards as regards quan- _ 
tity and variety of diet, necessary houseroom, _ 
A reexamination of the — 
methods used in iarriving at these figures 


Standard 
A® 


$134.28 
4,47 
67% 
ich will maintain health and eannot be approved for 


recrea 


ex- 
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showed that they included a p 
hand inquiry into costs and, - 
were necessary, a conservative 
the basis of authoritative opin 
the association does not use, or 
out qualification, these budgets, 
as a basis of comparison. Thr 
ness of Charles M. Perry, sec 
association, who has made a p 
tigation of present costs (involving 


to retail stores) we are able to : 
page 233 a comparison of the 1917 
budget with the same budget for Jy 


The result, that the cost of livi 
average family has increased, since 
66 or 67 per cent, comes very ¢ 
estimate of City Manager Fred 
(not based on so detailed a study ¢ 
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Your Problems Include Saving Lwes 
and Bettering Living Conditions 


employes since 1917, amounting to 
per cent, roughly corresponds to t 
the cost ‘of living. Taking into ac 
facts presented above concerning th 


undisputed fact of continuity of en 
(about which more later), not 


W the unmistakable visible evidence 
e€ have the Same task. spendings, our findings contradict { 
ment of certain labor representatty 

viewed that wages have not kept ] 

prices. In these four years, and | 

during the last year, Grand Rapids 

Between 191 I and 19] 8 there was a substantial improvement, not only 
: : : earnings~(which the labor men a¢ 

a reduction in the death rate of 18% | also in individual earnings and { 
f ; wages. Le has peor whatey 
: with the adequacy or inadequacy of 
In the Company S experience. In the get mentioned. For there is no f¢ 
m é “ , assuming that the properionaa ne 

; cost would have been widely differe 

Registration area of the United States, cont, wold have bee an 
° . greater or lower than that which # 
which includes ab ou t 80 %, of the basis for these calculations. 4 
Of course, no one acquainted wit 

2 z prices could successfully maintain @ 
population of this country, there was ment that the amounts set forth a 
d é b i ag Sad Life on $4.47 a day fo 

ily of five in Grand Rapids 3 

no reduction, but an actual Increase. constant anxiety, privadee cam 
most super-human self-control; mo 

means absence of any serious illnes 

. : } day of unemployment in the cours 

W W ’ year, insufficient recreation, pr 
€ believe our elfare Literature - if means of developing a talent in 


h | d ° | of the family or of making a contrib 
e pe to Save some of these lives. i} church or charity. It provides noth 

general saving or home purchaaay 
for nice clothes, garden tools, smoke 
or any of the thousand items tha 
more worth living. We emphati 


If you feel that this literature will j recommend that figure as a mini 
help you in some of your problems maintained. Nec an 


with family responsibilities ee 

today, and even though they are har 

ers of good, regular habits. c- 
2 present8 the picture of a city where 

W\ rite to eral level of home life and personal 
' has advanced a decided and_peth 


siderable step since the beginning 
war; but at the bottom of m te 
a hah et society there remains a stratum t rep 
The 7} elfare Division participated in the advance. . 
é Mention has already been made of 
employes whose wage increases have 
kept up with price increases, so t 
| are no better off than in 1916, Fe € 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO... _ |] pioves are in the same plight. Soci 
ers told us of case after case in W 
problems of individual families: had’ 
Number 1 Madison Ave. more difficult owing to the higher 
living to which no proportionate i 
family income corresponded. . In the 
New York I] these families we recognize a social f 
overlooked, namely that at a time 
prosperity those who do not partic 
that prosperity do not merely stag 
actually fall into worse condition, bi 
“minimum” of subsistence as recog: 


Where every house in a 
Jaly painted, the unpainted house 
ispicuous. When all the neigh- 
eiite a national holiday by taking 
jies away to some recreation re- 
jan “whom poverty forces to stay 
jtildren on the porch is apt to be 
When ragged coats are no 
n, the man who can afford no 


Pil 
i 


it to lose self-respect. He does 
{itill, he deteriorates. 

Employment 
| discussions of wage questions 


,are quite as important to the 
Pr: vand his family ‘as wage rates 
' namely the regularity with which 
s received and the degree of con- 
wth which he can look forward to 
Wance in the future. There was no 
He vent in Grand Rapids at the time 
@P sit and there had been little for 
er the armistice there was general 
| of a period of slackness and the 
d through preparations for public 
roviding employment. But after 
ks it was discovered that no emer- 
ted or was likely to occur in the 
e, and although the necessary ap- 
is had been voted, the city went 
1 new undertakings so as not to 
Hite employers of a labor supply 
y needed as much as ever. 

‘ood industries of Grand Rapids, 
€ main cause of a wage level de- 
elow that of other large industrial 
Hthe state, also have been the cause 
1 greater general continuity of em- 
The industry is split into many 
with its separate markets and 
nels. The panic of 1907 came a 
and then in a mild form. Again 
nemployment was much less pro- 
an in Detroit. After the armis- 
was for a brief period a tendency 
“women employed since the out- 
the war so as to make room for 
soldiers; but soon the expansion 
made it possible to reengage the 
n a larger number. ‘The stop- 
ernment orders was a gradual 
e possible changes in production 
, and the adoption of short time and 
S$ preventing the necessity of lay- 
e numbers was in most cases 
In a few plants the working 
educed seriously, but even here 
$ came in so rapidly that normal 
tions recommenced very soon. 
920, the demand for labor was 
sfied, though ‘here and there one 
ors that the offer of labor was 
ming sufficient to fill immediate 
he free employment office as yet 
ect of depression; in fact, it was 
le to fill such applications for help 


00, there continued a movement 
ommenced early in the war, an 
tkers, especially from other parts 
, from the small towns and rural 
take advantage of the constantly 
fe standards. ‘The war, of course, 
pway from Grand Rapids a certain 
workers who were attracted by 
wages in war boom towns. But 
tmistice many of these men have 
and a large proportion of the 
n also. 

farmers this summer faced an 
e problem than during the war; 
he patriotic stimulus to recruiting 
i work failed them and they felt 
lable to compete for young workers 
ities. A wage of from $50 to $80 
board, room and laundry found, 
ttractive to men who can easily 
6 to $8 a day in a factory. The 
of Commerce in Grand Rapids 
farm bureau which did every- 
d (as did also the local branch 


a remarkable disregard for as-- 


cess. 
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The three great purposes 
of the Bell telephone or- 
ganization, the three united 
interests which the man- — 
agement must ever keep in 
the fore-front, are: service 
to the public, justice to the 
employees, security to 
stockholders. 

Service to the public 
must be as continuous, de- 
pendable, and perfect in 
speech transmission, under 
all conditions and during 
all emergencies, as it is hu- 
manly possible for science 
and skill to produce. 


Justice to employees re- 
quires their careful training 


One Policy 


of the state Free Employment Bureau) to 
secure workers, but with very limited suc- 
“Even when men actually start out 
to some farm,” we were told, “they by no 
means always arrive there.” Women and 
young boys—many of them too young, it 
seemed, to make their wage-earning work 
desirable—were but poor substitutes for the 
“hired man.” 

Since Grand Rapids, owing to the nature 
of its industries, never has been a large em- 
ployer of casual labor, it has not in these 
years attracted many drifters. The north- 
ward migration of Negroes, likewise, passed 
by it, and the increase in its small Negro 
population remained normal. Of course, 
there was practically no increase in the 
working population due to foreign immigra- 
tion. The increase in the number of work- 


Our Triple Responsibility 


1920 


for the work expected of 
them, agreeable and health- 
ful working conditions, 
adequate pay, an oppor- 
tunity for advancement, 
cordial relations between 
managing and other em- 
ployees, and every facility 
for properly performing 
their duties. 


Security to stockholders 
demands earnings to pro- 
vide dividends with a 
margin for safety and the 
stability of market value 
which goés' with a large 
number of shareholders 
with a small average own- 
ership. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE_AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


ers employed, therefore, was of a very solid 
type, consisting for the most part of families — 


Universal Service 


that moved to Grand Rapids from other 


parts of the state, and sometimes from neigh- 
and secondly of members of 
resident families not previously employed — 
The total number of persons em- 
ployed in the industries of Grand Rapids, 
according to the statistics of the State De- 
partment of Labor, increased from 25,992 in 
e., by one third, 
and probably has increased more in the in- 
Of women over 16 years of 
age (not including those in offices) Grand 
Rapids employed 3,531 in 1916 and 4,680 in 
1919, an increase, "also, of about one-third. 
The number of boys between 15 and 18 years 
of age, according to these figures, increased 


boring states, 


for wages. 


1916 to 34,609 in 1919, i. 


tervening year. 


by 36 per cent between 1917 and 1919. 


The 
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Grand Rapids 


contributes three things to the health of 
the home—carpet sweepers, fly paper, and 
a sanitary wall covering — all 


renowned. 


BISSELIYS 


“Cyco” Ball Bearing Carpet 


SWEEPERS 


world 


do the daily sweeping dustlessly, easily and quick- 
ly. Bissell’s Vacuum Sweepers (hand propelled) 
are highly efficient deep dust getters, really easy 


running, at a low cost. 


Write for booklet, “ Sweeping 
Facts and Fallacies.” 


Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co. 


’ Oldest and Largest 
Sweeper Makers 


Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


state statistics, especially as regards young 
people, are understatements of fact, since 
they do not fully show to what extent ju- 
venile workers of both sexes have taken the 
place of adult workers in non-industrial em- 
ployments, as these adults entered factories. 
Bae 250 Women in Industry 

During the war, some 2,500 women were 
newly introduced into the factories of Grand 
_ Rapids. It was not till then that their fitness 
_ for a large variety of operations hitherto 
performed by men was discovered. The fur- 
‘niture industry had gradually arisen from 
the lumber trade in which traditionally a 
_ -yery rough type of men was employed; it is 
- due to this tradition, probably, that the entry 
of women into this industry has been so slow. 
There is much difference of opinion as to 
the physical fitness of women for some of 
the work on which they are now engaged; 
criticism, naturally, comes chiefly from men 
employes, while employers are more uni- 
‘formly satisfied with the results of their ex- 
periments. In a typical factory, less than 3 
per cent of 600 employes before the war were 
women; now the proportion varies from 714 
to 10 per cent. One employer stated: 


The employment of girls since the war has 
beeh a conspicuous success. Here we employ 
them only at hand work; in other factories they 
also operate machines. Most of them seem to 
come from a good class of homes, which goes 
to show that they have not been forced into 
wage labor by the rising cost of living and in- 
Dagiclent earnings on the part of the head of 
the family but by the attractiveness of the 
employment opportunities offered. 

Many of the girls earn from $15 to $25 and 
$30 a week soon after starting. Most of the 
girls at the age of 18 have reached the $25 
stage. Their work is neater than that of boys; 
they are more attentive; they learn more 
quickly—but unfortunately their advancement 
to better paid work is limited by their physical 
handicap. Most. of these girls have done noth- 
ing but housework before coming to the fac- 
tories or enter factory employment straight 
from school. 


The testimony of other employers was sim- 
ilar. In one case, the average length of em- 


ployment was three years, due, the employer 
thought, to an exceptional effort on his part 
to render the conditions of work satisfactory 
and to make a most careful selection of new 
employes. In one or two cases, women em- 
ployed at comparatively heavy work during 
the war have since been replaced by men; 
but even here the nature of their work was 
so satisfactory that other employments were 
found for them in the same concerns. 

‘A social worker, personally acquainted 
with hundreds of , working girls, confirmed 
the statement of employers that their average 
wage in furniture factories (in June) was 
about $25; and less in other factories, mak- 
ing the general average about $20. This 
last named amount she regarded as some- 
what less than a living wage, taking into 
account the level of expenditures now cur- 
rent; but many, of course, live on a great 
deal less. She remarked on the fact, also, 
that the larger number of these new recruits 
to industry come from the better rather than 
the poorest homes. This is true not only as 
regards girls whose parents reside in Grand 
Rapids, but also concerning girls who have 
come into the city from neighboring small 
towns. The competition of industries for 
this type of girl rather than for those will- 
ing to accept the lowest possible wage, is 
perhaps. an unusual circumstance. It has 
meant a decided improvement in working 
conditions and an almost complete absence 
of those social problems which often accom- 
pany the entry of large numbers of women 
into industrial employments. 

Opportunities of Promotion 

If there can be no real prosperity in‘ a 
community suffering from frequent spells of 
wide-spread unemployment and facing the 
probability of prolonged “hard times”, it is 
equally true that a chance of advancement, 
whether in the present occupation or by pro- 
motion to a better one, is an important ele- 
ment in prosperity. It determines to a large 


AMeRicaN SEATING COMPA 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 

FURNISHINGS FOR THEATRE§ 

CHURCHES SCHOOLS AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
14 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


GRAND RAPIDS 


SALES OFFICES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


' CHICAGO ; 


FACTORY AT 
MICHIGA 


extent whether class antagonis 
sharp or modified by differences i 
outlook, whether the individual 
will have a sense of security or dr 
future. Employers in Grand 
proud of the long record of servi 
of their employes (see for instance j 
display of “ Industrial Veterans” 
Herald for June 20, 1920), and 
showed that, compared with other 
centers, a large proportion of thes 
advanced from inferior positions i 
to those of responsibility and hi 
ings. The reason for this is exp! 
letter from Francis D. Campau, : 
the Furniture Manufacturers’ 
He writes: 


_ The furniture industry, which is” 
industry in Grand Rapids and wh 
terizes the industry of the city, 
opportunity for the unskilled map 
not equaled in any other industry 
other place in the country, in my 
very large proportion of the wor 
furniture factories is unskilled work. 
due to the fact that every cabinet- 
his helper, every machine hand 
bearer and in the finishing room the 
of the help cannot be called skilled, ba 
semiskilled. In addition to this, the 
the product is such that no mech 
veyor can be used and the product 
a great many times during machin 
bling, sanding, finishing and refinish 
coat after coat, packing and shipping. 
handling is done by a group of men 
called luggers. i 
In the average city of the United 
who had no more skill than a g 
of our workers would be classed 
labor, and their employment would 
of various natures and. in the mé 
work—such as coal handling, a 
struction work, excavating, truckin 
handling, ete. All of these casual ¢ 
are unsteady, and many of them 
The nature of the: work shortly 
nature of the man, and we ording’ 
cosual Iabor a lack of plan, ‘easily © 
by a lack of ambition, and we find a 
days are spent in such surroundi 
very low standard of home life does 7 


his sensibilities. Ms 


(Continued en page 237) 
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Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


at are the most reliable “ barometers’’ of social and 
Bank clearings? Savings accounts? Insurance 
Retail collections? Church attendance? 
Percentage of higher 


Vistinguish between extravagance and investment in nec- 
ds: Is it real economy to buy things that are merely 
low do low wages prevent economical living? Has 
assured the benefits of higher wages? 

t changes have been observed in the character of re- 
n Grand Rapids? Kind of house furnishings bought? 
hiildren’s shoes, etc.? Does this indicate extravagance 
ise in standards? Has a new standard been created 
‘merely the achievement of standards that had been 
s& because of low wages? What evidences support your 
%)? Has prohibition had any effect on standards? 
: ald not the benefits of higher wages have been coun- 
iy the saloon? Would the standard of living have in- 
si) any case? 


is 


) cts on Industry. 


“Have there been any observable changes in the character 
May not much of this 


ain the weakness of organized labor in Grand Rap- 
prohibition altered its status? 
ome owning, general contentment, etc.? 


feral Prosperity. 


How have savings accounts been affected? Due to 
ess thrift? How about other forms of investment— 
immiture,, automobiles, etc. Do you consider increased 
of these commodities as extravagance or investment? 

What changes have been observed in retail store collec- 
1s this a good “barometer ” of prosperity? 


ec. 


‘acter of crimes committed? How much of this change 
rectly traced to prohibition? 

the difference between 1918-19 and 1919-20? 
Se continue? What is its cause? 

“home brewing” a less serious problem than the 
‘ow prevalent is it? How can it be dealt with? 


Will 


here has been a reasonable increase in outdoor sports. 
“More leisure? Greater saving? A generally increasing 
Has prohibition had any direct effect? Will it have 
me goes on? 

ould the city provide substitutions for the saloon? 
gestions? Is the increase in gambling due to prohibi- 
low should it be dealt with? 


your town or city shown any effects of prohibition? 


they coincide with the reports from Grand Rapids? 
nsider the example of Grand Rapids typical? How? 
easy to gauge the effects of prohibition there? Due 
aracter of the population? Industries? Size? 


tu ies are based on articles by Bruno Lasker and Winthrep 
in this issue of the SurRvEY. 
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What is the effect of 


as there been a material reduction in crime? Changes 


PROFIT BY 
NEW YORK’S EXPERIENCE 


OE Sree are in New York City 2,000 charitable and 
public welfare agencies which are working for the 
improvement of social conditions. These institutions 
spend approximately $50,000,000 per year. If you wish 
to be kept informed of their activities, you should sub- 
scribe for : 


Betivr Times | 
“A Little Paper with a Big Purpose’’ ee 


ie New York City there are being developed the latest 
ideas in social work—especially in the Americaniza- 
tion, child welfare and public health agencies, settlements 
and hospitals. In Better GWimers you will undoubt- — 
edly find many suggestions which will prove useful to — 
you in the administration of the social agency in which 
you are particularly interested. The subscription price | 
is only $2.00. Ten issues per year. 


ee ie ee 
—— ~ 


BETTER TIMES, INC., 
49 “Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me Metter Times for one year. 
in payment. 


¥ i 
I enclose $2.00 — 
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THE FACTS AS TO PROSPERITY 
(Continued from page 236) eye 
In Grand Rapids the unskilled worker may readily find one o 
many places in our furniture factories. When he is accepted in’ 
factory, even as an unskilled man, his position is permanent, and 
employment is continuous. (In no industry are workers more con 
tinuously employed than in'the furniture business; there are no sea- 
sons.) ‘The man has substantial foundation in his employment — 
upon which to build his life, if he can make his budget conform 
to the wage. Fortunately, this wage in the past few years has been 
a living wage. He may marry; he may have children; he may 
purchase himself a home, through our home building institutions— 
with absolute confidence that his employment will not fail him, 
which is an exceptional situation for a man without a trade. — 
In addition to this, the nature of our product requires that our 
factories be light, clean, dry and, so far as possible, dustless. There — 
is no cleaner or finer material to work with than freshly machined 
cabinet woods, and with his days spent in work of this kind, a man 
who is in any way responsive is attuned to cleanliness, order and 
comfort. It is very reasonable to suppose that he will expect to be 
not less comfortable in his home than at his work, and it seems to 
me that the opportunity for unskilled men in our city is one of the — 
reasons why we have so large a percentage of homes owned, and 
why our factory workers’ homes are of the high standard that they 
are. 7 
We met a number of factory workers who, while taking a pessi- — 
mistic view of the actual scale of wages in relation'to the cost 
of living, entirely agreed with Mr. Campau in his description of _ 
general working and living conditions as compared with those — 
in other centers, and who admitted that the chance of promotion — 
outweighed somewhat the lower wage standard. 
To summarize, we found that, while the earnings of a.low- 
paid belt do not permit what now constitutes a Michigan or an 
American minimum of living, real as well as money wages 
in Grand Rapids have substantially increased in the last few 
years; that at the time of our inquiry there was no unemploy- 
ment; that employment generally was more regular and stable 
than elsewhere or at other times; that the number of industrial 
workers has increased but without materially adding to the 
shiftless element in the population; that women of a high type of 
efficiency have become a permanent part of the working force; 
that the average unskilled worker has a fair chance of promotion 
—in short, that the city was relatively prosperous. Bos 
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(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
urniture and Metals, 


= “BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, 


New York 


: 45th St. and Sixth Ave. 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest ard Best Inks 
, and Adhesives , 
Emancipate yourself from come 
siveandill-smelling inksanda 
% sivesand adopt the pea eenh inks 
“4, and Adhesives. ines will be a 
sj revelation to you, they are so 
# sweet, clean, well put up, and 
#| withal so efficient: 


——— AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, Tacaoa 
271 Niath Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIGGINS 


FILE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
IN BOOK 
* FORM | 
ae Extra Strong f{ 


heavy board + 
cover, 11x81, | 


40c e . 
“CADO” Clip File ~ 


(No. 214) (With sid Clip Inside) 
Simple, handy, and most practical way to file all 
papers. Holds sheets firmly. Permits of instant 
insertion or removal. Opens and closes easily 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 
242 West 28d Street New York 
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INS TIDTVUATON 


MANAGEMENT. 


Essential to Healthaam 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for clean 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mat 


During sleeping hours the body in complete re 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of w 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mat 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made fi re 
pure white wadding incased in bleached w 
muslin easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy 


as new ° oo 
Insist on seeir 


trade mark and & 
—Excelsior Qui! 
Mattress Protect 
on each Protecto 


They protect your Mat- 
tress from all impurities 
and lengthen its life, 


A single trial will con- 
vince. 


6¢None genuine without 
Trade ay 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress 
15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE, 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies! 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St, New 


Electric Clock Systems ~ 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST 
501 Fifth. Avenue New ¥: 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 


SEEMAN BROS. - 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


